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more police departments 
~on FEDERAL BEACON RAY 


It’s a confirmed fact, now. 

Each day more and more police departments 
across the nation rely on Federal’s Beacon Ray. 
Scores of law enforcement agencies 

testify to Beacon Ray’s superiority 

in getting their cars through traffic— 

and protecting them at the scene of emergency. 





Beacon Ray’s two rotating beams provide 360° protection. 
Easily installed . . . fully weatherproofed 
requires minimum maintenance. 
It’s the light your equipment should have. 
Write direct for free bulletin. 


Formerly: Federal Electric Company, Inc. 


8758 S. State Street Chicago 19, Illinois 
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A matter of considerable concern to police ex- 
ecutives is the constant flow of adverse publicity, 
spotlighting the isolated cases of misconduct in 
our ranks. It is unfortunate that the entire pro- 
fession suffers as a result. Certainly there is no 
doubt that police departments and law enforce- 
ment generally are vitally in need of every type 
of good public relations publicity. 


One medium of accomplishing this, I believe, 
was to utilize to the greatest possible extent the 
motion picture media to emphasize the daily activ- 
ities of a police department which are so vital to 
the safety and security of the public. 


Our normal, routine police activities and their 
significance to society are seldom understood or 
even given passing thought by the so-called ““man 
in the street.” Aside from a short news item 
buried far back in our newspapers, the unsensa- 
tional case becomes another statistic in our re- 
ports; the sensational unsolved crime, the one dis- 
honest police officer, the big “reform” probe 
these are headline material. 





How does the general public secure a basic un- 
derstanding of the various functions of their po- 
lice forces? Certainly not altogether from at- 
tractively prepared reports and charts, for that 
requires a degree of effort and concentration. 


Not altogether from speeches by law enforcement 
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UWew Slant 
Ou Public 
Kelations 


By Chief A. Lowell Hopkins 
Department of Police 


Redondo Beach, California 


Chief A. Lowell Hopkins, Redondo 
Beach, Calif., Police De partment 


right, offers a suggestion to Film 
Producer William Zens in the pro- 


duction of the 15 movie shorts. 


officials at civic clubs or schools or through radio 
and television, for a relatively small segment of 
the public is reached and translation of speeches 
into graphic impressions is an art attained only 
by a few of.us. Not by the courteous presentation 
of a traffic ticket or wide publicity of accident 
safety measures, for again this reaches only that 
segment of the public directly affected and it is 
but a phase of our activities. Many other tech- 
niques have been developed also, but none seem 
to reach the greater per cent of our citizens with 
a “punch” that creates a lasting impression. All 
of these techniques are valiant and valuable, but 
I think it may be admitted that they do not quite 
completely fulfill the need. 


Going back to the motion picture media, which 
may also include television, I felt it could do an 
outstanding job in accomplishing the objective 
memtioned. I outlined the problem and a possible 
program to a motion picture and TV producer. 
As a result, Producer William Zens of Riviera 
Productions, located in Redondo Beach, made up 
a series of one-minute movie shorts which show 
the many worthwhile daily services of a police 
department to the citizens of its community. 


We made available to Mr. Zens the personnel 
and equipment of our department and offered 
technical: advice in the shooting of these. films. 
We are very pleased with the finished product. 


eee 
































Scene from “Bunco,” a portrayal of police pro- 
tection to a citizen about to become a victim of an 
unscrupulous high-pressure salesman. 


This series of 15 one-minute movie shorts ac- 
centuates the daily work of police graphically and 
realistically. There are no flourishes, no false 
scenery or situations. A professional narrator 
explains the procedure followed by police and calls 
upon the viewer for better understanding and sup- 
port of his local police department. At the end 
of each subject a title is available which localizes 
the action to any police department by stating the 
telephone number of the police in the city in which 
the films are shown. 


Designed to be sponsored by a local police de- 
partment at their motion picture theaters, the 
films are also available in 16 mm sound size for 
programs at various club luncheons or other public 
gatherings. When used in this manner the entire 
series may be used as a 15-minute film, following 





Scene from film short, “Prowler,” showing the 
apprehension of a window prowler and stressing 
the risks taken by police in guarding a home. 





appropriate comment by a police executive calling 
attention to the numerous activities of the local 
department. 

Titles of the films are: Chief, Rookie, Vacation 
Daze, Prowler, Accident Policy, Lost, Distress, 
Buneo, Survey, Tagged, Teen Trouble, Alarm, 
Child Guardian, Shakedown, and John Law. 

I firmly believe that every police department 
should get behind this worthy public relation proj- 
ect and give the films as wide a showing as pos- 
sible. If there is sufficient demand for the first 
15 films, the producer has agreed to make further 
series available in the future. 

Interested officials may address an inquiry to 
me and complete details will be promptly forth- 
coming. 


More Than 8,600 Attend 


Auto Theft Conferences 

Uniting in a cooperative effort to meet the 
challenge of motor vehicle theft, now rated as the 
largest single crime against property, law enforce- 
ment agencies in all parts of the United States 
recently completed a series of 131 FBI Law En- 
forcement Conferences on Auto Theft Problems. 

According to John Edgar Hoover, Director of 
the FBI, the conferences were attended by more 
than 8,600 persons. Included in the 3,100 agencies 
represented were municipal, county and state law 
enforcement agencies, state motor vehicle bureaus 
and the National Automobile Theft Bureau. 

Described by Mr. Hoover as “uniformly success- 
ful,” the conferences were launched in October, 
1952, and conducted regionally throughout the 
United States. The topics discussed included 
Spotting and Recovering Stolen Automobiles, Reg- 
istration and Title Matters, Examinations of 
Stolen Automobiles, Auto Theft Rings, FBI Labor- 
atory Facilities, Coordination of Law Enforce- 
ment Agencies, and related topics. 

“Asa result of these conferences, many agencies 
have begun to coordinate their activities more 
closely with neighboring police departments,” Mr. 
Hoover said. “Specially trained auto theft squads 
have been created in some areas, and several law 
enforcement agencies have begun revising their 
records systems on stolen and recovered automo- 
biles.”’ 


Missouri Peace Officers To Meet 

The annual conference of the Missouri Peace 
Officers Association will be held at the Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, April 23-25, accord- 
ing to report received from Police Superintend- 
ent H. W. Johnson, Kansas City, Mo., who is sec- 
retary-treasurer. President Leslie K. Hunt, sher- 
iff of Vernon County, will preside. 
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wt Program For 


By William Cheng 
Former Chief of Police 
Harbor Police Department 
Kaohsiung, Formosa, China 


While U. S. Military forces are fighting hard 
against Chinese Communists in Korea, they are 
well received on Formosa by Nationalist China. 


After President Truman neutralized the island 
of Formosa on June 27, 1950, I, as Harbor Police 
Chief, anticipated that U. S. naval forces would 
use Kaohsiung the largest sea port of Formosa 
surrounded by Free China’s land, sea and air 
force centers. 


Realizing that life aboard ship becomes mono- 
tonous and that the naval personnel would want 
complete relaxation and a change of atmosphere 
when they came to port, I mobilized the personnel, 
equipment and funds of my department to serve 
the best interests of visiting naval personnel. I 
originated a slogan “‘Alien Service First” to stim- 
ulate my subordinates’ interest. 


First move was to strengthen the Alien Service 
Division (ASD) of my department, or perhaps 
a more accurate translation would be Foreign 
Service Division. I secured the services of a well- 
trained and experienced expert, Mr. Teh-sun 
Chang, a graduate of the alien service class of the 
Central Police College. He had worked as an alien 
affairs officer in Chentu, Szechuang, during 
World War II, where a U. S. airfield was located, 
and was associated with the Bureau of Supply, 
the Executive Yuan, an important agency dealing 
mainly with U. S. surplus goods sold to China in 
the Pacific area. This experience made him the 
perfect man to head the division. I also increased 
the staff of the ASD to include two more English- 
speaking sergeants and four patrolmen. English 
classes were held for both beginners and advance 
students and were open to the rank and file of 
my department. 


Business men who would possibly come in con- 
tact with American forces were called to my of- 
fice and a “one price” for services and merchan- 
dise worked out, regardless of the customer’s na- 
tionality. Sanitation regulations were set up, 
and other plans were formulated under ASD’s 
supervision to receive U. S. personnel. 

On the morning of September 11, 1950, the first 
American naval vessel, the USS Maddox, 731, 
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was docked at Kaohsiung port. When informa- 
tion of the Maddoz’s arrival reached my depart- 
ment, all ASD personnel were pleased because 
they had an opportunity to translate their plans 
into action. A representative of the Chinese Navy 
and a liaison officer of the ASD, Harbor Police, 
greeted the captain of the Maddox as soon as she 
was docked. 


Unnoticed, the steamship Harbor Police, which 
was my flagship, was keeping the Maddox under 
observation. In addition, there were several sam- 
pans (small wooden boats) all around the Maddox. 
On the dock side a uniformed police post and a 
few plainclothesmen were assigned to watch the 
Maddox around the clock. Entrance permits were 
issued by the harbor police who gave strict scru- 
tiny to all who had business in the harbor area. 
Security measures to protect the safety of the ship 
and her personnel was the most important of all 
factors, in my opinion, to avoid the slightest pos- 
sibility of Red underground sabotage. 

About five yards from the ship there was es- 
tablished a mobile Harbor Police Service Station 
with the head of the ASD in charge. A temporary 
telephone extension connected to the central 
swithcboard of the harbor police was installed 
there, and a large map of the harbor and city of 
Kaohsiung was provided. U. S. naval personnel 
could make inquiries at this station about local 
geography and other information. A mimeo- 
graphed information sheet and a small map were 
presented to every sailor stopping at the station. 
The information sheet, to which was attached my 
personal letter of welcome, listed location of 
churches with English speaking chaplains, loca- 
tions of post offices and postal rates, cable office, 
restaurants, shopping area, swimming pool, mon- 
ey exchanges, scenic areas, etc. We did not give 
out information on “special cafes.” 

English speaking chaplains of all faiths were 
informed of the Maddox’s docking time, and they 
were invited to come aboard. The naval officers 
and enlisted men visited churches at off-duty 
hours and attended services whenever possible. 


Under Chinese law only Formosan currency was 
permitted circulation on the island. Foreign mon- 
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Twenty-six Harley-Davidson motorcycles give 
Spokane one of the most efficient traffic squads 
in the Pacific Northwest. Directing this force, 
are (I. to r.) Sgt. George Pymm; Assistant Chief 
of Police, John Lenhart; Chief of Police, Clyde 
Phelps; Traffic Captain, George Freeman. 





SPOKANE SPEAKS OUT 
...for greater traffic safety 


HIS sprawling, rapidly growing giant, in the 

Pacific Northwest, has skyrocketed from a 
population of 20,000 in the 1890’s to more than 
160,000 today. Naturally, as Spokane grows, its 
traffic problems become increasingly difficult . . . 
and increasingly important. 

It’s up to the Spokane Traffic Squad to maintain 
tight traffic control and effective law enforcement 
in the face of this mushrooming responsibility. 
That’s why they depend on easy-to-handle Harley- 
Davidson police motorcycles exclusively. Right 
now, the Spokane Traffic Squad has 26 Harley- 


Davidsons in service; 18 solo Hydra-Glides and 8 


Servi-Cars. For winter use, each solo has a sidecar. 

Your city, large or small, can find the best answer 
to growing traffic problems, too. Insist on Harley- 
Davidson police motorcycles. Rugged and depend- 
able, they’re built to give you miles and miles of 
economical, efficient service. 

Fast acceleration, effortless steering and oil- 
cushioned comfort are among the many features 
that make Harley-Davidson the first choice of 
traffic directors, police chiefs and patrolmen all 
over the nation. Ask your dealer for complete 
information. For valuable booklet, “More Effective 


Police Power.” write 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


POLICE 


BETTER TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
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ey exchange was under jurisdiction of the Bank 
of Taiwan, the Kaohsiung Branch of which was 
located some distance from the harbor and its 
business hours were limited. For convenience of 
U. S. naval personnel our ASD service station had 
been granted permission to handle a money ex- 
change on the Bank’s behalf. Thus, U. S. service- 
men who were off duty after banking hours or 
on weekends were able to exchange currency at 
the same rate as from the Bank of Taiwan. 

Many other functions were performed by the 
ASD service station. For example, several serv- 
icemen asked the station to recommend people 
who would repair their shoes and do their laundry. 
The executive officer of the Maddox asked our 
assistance in purchasing stores and obtaining 
a fresh supply of water. The station’s telephone 
was available to all U. S. naval personnel and 
priority was given to calls of officers. The sta- 
tion acted as coordinating agent between the ship’s 
officers and local government officials or civil- 
ians who had contact with them. Once there was 
a vessel in the harbor ready to leave for patrol 
duty when it was discovered a sailor was missing 
at roll call. The vessel’s officer immediately noti- 
fied the service station. Report of the missing 
sailor was relayed to the Harbor Police and, in 
cooperation with the city police, the missing sailor 
was promptly located and returned to the vessel 
within half an hour from the time he was reported 
missing. 

Kaohsiung port is the largest in Formosa, its 
railway running directly to the docks to load and 
unload goods. There was no modern public facil- 
ity for transportation of passengers to and from 
the harbor area. During the Maddox’s visit a 
temporary bus line was set up for sailors who 
were off duty. Usually an English speaking ASD 
patrolman was assigned to each bus. 


The commodore, commander, and other officers 
of the vessel had to pay their courtesy calls to the 
Chinese Naval Commander in Chief, the Mayor, 
harbor administrator and other local dignitaries. 
Banquets were planned by the Chinese Naval Ad- 
miral Kwei Yung-ching, by the honorable Mayor 
Chen Pao-tai, or the then U. 8S. Embassy liaison 
officer, Captain Henry T. Jarrell, and by other 
local people’s organizations. Sedan cars were fur- 
nished to officers of the vessel for their conven- 
ience in attending these social events. When the 
necessity was urgent the flag ship Harbor Police 
transported U. S. and Chinese officers. 


At ali entrance gates to the harbor English 
speaking police posts were added to the original 
guard. Largely they offered guide information 
or hired three-wheeled petty cabs for servicemen 
who did not use the special bus. It was not un- 
common to see American servicemen giving the 
cab boy a ride instead of occupying the customer’s 
seat. 


Kaohsiung, located in the tropical zone, has 


frequent rains. Normally petty cabs were not 
allowed to enter the harbor area in order to pre- 
vent traffic congestion. I made an exception to 
this rule and allowed petty cabs to enter the area 
during rainstorms. 

With Chinese forces only about 80 miles away, 
the Formosa coastal line was constantly under 
martial law. The harbor was considered of vital 
importance, and its curfew law was three hours 
earlier than that of the city. Realizing that under 
the curfew regulation the harbor was denying the 
U. S. personnel the right to return to their ship, 
I made special arrangements to shift the harbor 
curfew hour to meet the needs of our welcome 
visitors. 

Enemy air raids were also a possibility that 
threatened Formosa. What should the ships and 
personnel in the harbor do during an enemy air 
attack? What should be the air raid signal? How 
could air raid information be exchanged between 
the Harbor Civil Defense Commission, of which 
I was deputy director, and the U. S. naval ships? 
These questions were presented and the answers 
worked out in conferences with the officers of 
the vessels. 


A three-man patrol corps was organized, com- 
prised of the Shore Patrol of the Maddox and the 
alien service personnel of the Harbor and city 
police. They patroled together in areas where U. 
S. servicemen might go and solved many problems 
before they arose. Their most common request 
was to pick up some sailor who was “lost.” 


For recreation and to promote Sino-American 
friendship, the Harbor Police basketball team 
arranged a basketball game against the Maddox 
team in Kaohsiung’s municipal gymnasium. 
Thousands of our citizens came to watch the game. 
Our team was quite seasoned and in practice, 
while our opponents had been out of practice for 
a long period. In the first half our team was far 
ahead, but the Americans soon changed that and 
we were lucky to win by a score of 39-35. The 
Maddox players were not disappointed by the 
score. Spectators who were new to the Americans 
at first just clapped politely but they were soon 
cheering and booing like old fans. At the end of the 
game the American players were besieged by 
“fans” who loaded them down with bananas, or- 
anges, sodas, and other edibles to take back to 
their ship. This kind of recreation was such a suc- 
cess that more games were scheduled and later, as 
other ships came to Kaohsiung, the program was 
expanded to include baseball games. 

During the Maddox’s stay in our harbor, we left 
nothing undone. Before her departure a letter 
of appreciation, of which I am very proud, was 
delivered to my office by the ship’s authority. 


Through my tenure in the Kaohsinug Harbor 
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Police Department an improved program was 
worked out for many other U. S. naval vessels. 
The program was described in and widely circu- 
lated through The Harbor Police Weekly Bulletin, 
a publication similar to the famous FBI Law En- 
forcement Bulletin but published weekly instead 
of monthly. As other police departments through- 
out Formosa became informed of the program, 
they began to adopt similar practices. 


The United States of America has become. the 
leader in our common cause of fighting communist 
totalitarianism and protecting the democratic 
system of government. Countries have been fur- 
nished with military bases or received military 
assistance from the United States. The United 
States has stationed military personnel in these 
countries and these men have become, in my opin- 
ion, military ambassadors to the countries in 
which they are stationed. Foreign countries 
should show that such U. S. personnel and the 
country in which they are stationed are in the 
same boat on a rough sea of war and should never 
create any misunderstanding or ill will. 


General Sze-tsien Lee, former president of the 
Central Police College of China, and the leader of 
the Chinese police, has instructed his alien affairs 
students to act as diplomats to improve relation- 
ships between Chinese and foreign visitors. Chief 
August Vollmer, the “father of modern police,” 
has written to me to train the Kaohsiung Harbor 
Police as good will ambassadors. Hundreds of 
police executives and scholars whom I have visited 
or received instruction from in the United States 
have advocated better public relations programs. 


The advice that impressed me most came from 
Dean O. W. Wilson, School of Criminology, Uni- 
versity of California, who is former director of 
the Public Safety Division, U. S. Military Gov- 
ernment for Germany, and from Chief John D. 
Holstrom, Berkeley, California. I received much 
help and inspiration from a booklet prepared by 
Dean Wilson when he was chief of police of Wi- 
chita, Kansas, in which information about the city 
was given to new residents. 


Thus, in order to secure mutual understanding 
between U. S. military ambassadors and the Chi- 
nese people in Formosa, I had followed the advice, 
instructions and methods of the above officials 
in planning our alien service program. The ASD 
of Kaohsiung Harbor Police Department, as I 
evaluate its accomplishments, was very successful 
in securing this objective. If all police depart- 
ments throughout the world where U. S. military 
personnel are stationed would undertake a similar 
program, I am sure it would be very helpful in 
promoting mutual understanding among freedom 
loving countries in time of peace and mutual as- 
sistance in time of war. 
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A NEW CHIEF TAKES INVENTORY 


In January, 1952, Sergeant J. I. Schwarz was 
appointed chief of the Easton, Pennsylvania, Po- 
lice Department. Chief Schwarz brought to the 
post the practical experi- 
ence gleaned through his 
17 years in the department 
—as patrolman, meter offi- 
cer, street sergeant and 
desk sergeant. One year 
later his record of achieve- 
ment in securing better 
working conditions and pay 
for his subordinates, in ex- 
panding Easton’s traffic ac- 
cident prevention activities, 
in providing in-service 
training opportunities to 
law enforcement officers in his own department 
and in Northampton County, is one that many ad- 
ministrators struggle for many years to attain. 


Chief Schwarz 


Pressing for more consideration for his men, 
Chief Schwarz early last year secured an eight per 
cent pay increase for police personnel, with two 
full weeks vacation, not counting relief days. He 
inaugurated the three-platoon system, providing 
more attractive working conditions and increas- 
ing efficiency of the force. 

His primary concern in accident prevention was 
that of greater protection to children attending 
Easton’s schools. He enlisted support of the 
Northampton County Auto Dealers Association 
in sponsoring a project to install safety sentinels 
at intersections near the city’s schools. The school 
children aided in this by making the safety sen- 
tinels and assisting in their placement. 

He secured the voluntary assistance of the 
school janitors in the School Safety Patrols, 
making it possible for police officers to cover 
more intersections than before. The janitors are 
supplied with a white cap, raincoats, and port- 
able “Stop” sign. 

Elected president of the Middle Eastern Police 
Officials Association of Pennsylvania in Decem- 
ber, 1952, Chief Schwarz secured sponsorship of 
that organization for the ‘““Hot Rod Association of 
Northampton,” a move designed to keep hot rod 
enthusiasts off the major highway. Advisory 
board to the group are the chiefs of the cities, 
towns and boroughs of the county. A drag strip 
was set aside for exclusive use of the “hot-rod- 
ders.” 


Not content with building up a police library 
for use of his own department in its training 
program, Chief Schwarz utilized facilities of his 
office to offer a correspondence course to all police 
departments in the county, covering such subjects 
as Pennsylvania Criminal Law, the Motor Vehicle 
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Code, and criminal procedure. Two years are 
required to complete the course, and it is the equiv- 
alent of a one-year course in any accredited law 
school. Currently Chief Schwarz is working on a 
plan to release the course to several other chiefs 
of police organizations which have asked to par- 
ticipate. 

Chief Schwarz does not report what programs 
he is planning for 1953, but it is a safe assumption 
he will not rest on the past year’s laurels. 


Allstate Grant Adds Stimulus 
To Traffic Court Program 
The American Bar Association’s traffic court 
program was stimulated recently by a grant of 
$7,500 from the Allstate Insurance Company. 





Check presentation ceremony held in Chicago 
is pictured above, with the following shown, left 
to right: Clarence J. Weiss, assistaiit vice presi- 
dent in charge of public relations for Allstate; 
Albert B. Houghton, Milwaukee, chairman of the 
ABA’s traffic court improvement committee; 
James P. Economos, director of the ABA traffic 
court program, and Edward R. Klamm, Allstate’s 
accident prevention manager. 

The Allstate funds will be used to further the 
traffic court conference program which the 
American Bar Association conducts with the Traf- 
fic Institute of Northwestern University, in co- 
operation with law schools of universities through- 
out the country. 

Judge Joe Hill of the Corporation Court, Dallas, 
Tex., recently joined Mr. Economos’ staff to assist 
in the conference program. 


Traffic Institute Announces 
Photo Contest For Police 


Once again police photographers will have an 
opportunity to gain nation-wide fame—and a 
small measure of fortune—through the medium 
of a Traffic Photo Contest for Police. 

Open to members of police agencies, including 
the Armed Forces police, of the United States 
and Canada, the contest will be sponsored by the 
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Traffic Digest & Review, monthly magazine of 
the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University. 

Entries in the contest must tell the story of 
police work in traffic, with special emphasis on 
specific techniques. 

Prizes will be awarded for entries showing 
techniques of traffic law enforcement, directing 
traffic, and accident investigation. A $50 savings 
bond and a $25 savings bond will be presented 
to first-and second-place winners, respectively 
in each of these three categories. An extra prize 
of $25 in cash will be awarded to the entry 
judged best in the contest. This will go to one 
of the three first-place winners. 

Deadline for submitting entries is December 1, 
1953. Complete information and entry forms 
may be obtained by writing to: Photo Contest 
Editor, Traffic Digest & Review, Traffic Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University, 1704 Judson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. 

Although this is the eighth police photography 
contest sponsored by the Traffic Institute, it is 
the first devoted exclusively to traffic work of 
the police. Pictures received in the contest will 
be used in police training work, in manuals and 
textbooks, in safety education exhibits, and to 
illustrate magazine and newspaper articles. 

Hundreds of pictures were submitted by police 
in the seven previous photo contests and have 
been used many times by the Traffic Institute 
and other organizations to promote traffic safety. 








BULLETIN 


The Hotel Statler in Detroit, Michigan, 
was selected as hotel headquarters for the 
60th annual conference of the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police by a special 
committee named by the IACP Board of Of- 
ficers at its December 15th meeting. 

The conference dates, previously desig- 
nated by the Board, are September 13-17, 
1953. 

Meeting with Commissioner Donald S. 
Leonard and Superintendent E. M. Morgan, 
Detroit Police Department, the committee, 
comprised of President Cyrille Leblanc, 
Treasurer W. J. Roach and Executive Sec- 
retary Edward J. Kelly, inspected facilities 
of the Detroit hotels and unanimously voted 
the Statler to be most satisfactory from the 
standpoint of meeting room, exhibit space 
and banquet accomodations. 

Tentative plans for the conference business 
program are now being developed, and all 
members are invited to forward to the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary their suggestions or re- 
commendations of subjects to be discussed 
and program speakers. 






































Police Call Box 


COMPLETELY SELF-CONTAINED 
RADIO TRANSMITTER-RECEIVER 


ZWay Radio 


Now 2-way radio reaches the policeman on the 
beat! Here’s instant, direct communication 
for faster action in traffic violations, accidents 











and mobilization of large forces quickly .. . 
without the heavy expense of installing 
conventional boxes and additional lead lines. 
The Motorola Radio Call Box thus extends 
your coverage quickly and economically. The 
2-way radio is a unique adaptation of the 
long-famous Handie-Talkie® radiophone, the 
lightweight portable that goes anywhere a 
man can go. And it’s Motorola-engineered for 
top performance at the lowest maintenance 
cost. Obsolescence-proof circuits protect initial 
investment, stay up-to-date for years. 


Write today for complete information 
—address Dept. 286-PC. 
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,. Communications & Electronics, Inc. 


te A SUBSIDIARY OF MOTOROLA, INC 


900 N. Kilbourn Ave., Chicago 51, Illinois 


Rogers Majestic Electronics ltd., Toronto, Canado 












Motorola Radio 
Call Box—the up- 
to-date link with the 
man on the beat. 





Motorola Radio Call Box—for complete, 
flexible police communication systems. 


Use either from stationary position 
or as portable unit—just remove 
the Handie-Talkie 2-way radio 
from the call box to keep in con- 
stant touch with headquarters. Self- 
contained batteries automatically 
supply power. When replaced in 
the call box, the radiophone oper- 
ates from 117-volt AC lines. Call 
box standards and central consoles 
are available with “call lights” for 
signaling. 











xt New Start Ou 


tu Old Problem 


More than half the adult criminals in this 
country have a past history of juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Each year, one authority says, the United States 
pays a 15 billion dollar bill for the total cost of 
crime. 

Yet, in the face of these distressing facts, we 
as a nation are not doing all we can to get at the 
best way of preventing and treating juvenile de- 
linquency. 

The services available for treating juvenile de- 
linquents are uneven, and vary widely throughout 
the country. The fact that juvenile delinquency 
is on the upswing, and that boys and girls are 
committing more serious crimes is evidence enough 
that the job of prevention is being sadly neglected. 

We at the Children’s Bureau have become so 
concerned at the situation that we have organized 
a campaign to get at the facts of juvenile delin- 
quency, its prevention and treatment; to set forth 
new statements of desirable practices in the care 
of delinquent children; to arouse the public to 
find out what is happening to delinquent children 
in local communities; to take steps to improve the 
practices that are not up to standard; and to en- 
courage local, state and national agencies which 
deal with the problem to work in closer coopera- 
tion with each other. 

A special Juvenile Delinquency Project, fi- 
nanced by private contributions for this purpose 
to the Child Welfare League of America, has come 
into being and is giving strong impetus to the 
objectives of this campaign. 

Though this special campaign and project is 
putting emphasis on improving the care and 
treatment of delinquent children, attention must 
also be constantly directed toward measures for 
preventing delinquency. The regular on-going 
community programs of child welfare, child health, 
education and child guidance are basic to the 
whole program of services to delinquent children. 
As the treatment aspects of the juvenile delin- 
quency problem are highlighted, the preventive 
work with young children in communities, and 
with their families, must be increasingly stressed. 

The need to move forward, rapidly and effect- 
ively, in improving the care and treatment of chil- 
dren in the earliest stages of their delinquency 
is apparent when we realize that even now, about 
a million children a year are coming to the at- 
tention of the police because of delinquent be- 
havior. The most critical time in the life of a 


young delinquent child is when he first is picked 
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By Martha M. Eliot, M. D. 
Chief, Children’s Bureau 
Federal Security Agency 

Washington, D. C. 


up by the police. But as we shall see later, very 
few police agencies are geared to give specialized 
help to such a child. 

Census figures show us that by 1960, there will 
be 45 per cent more children between 10 and 17 
than there were in 1950. That means that, even 
if the proportion of juvenile delinquents to the 
total child population does not increase, by the 
end of the decade the number of children picked 
up by the police may increase from 1,000,000 to 
nearly 1,500,000. But if we can judge by wartime 
experience in the past, in times of international 
unrest—and we are certainly living in one now— 
the rate of juvenile delinquency goes upward. 

We know, for instance, on the basis of finger- 
print arrest data gathered by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, that the number of children un- 
der 18 who were arrested for auto theft went up 
61 percent from 1948 to 1951. The number of 
children arrested for burglary—breaking and en- 
tering—increased 15 percent; arrests of children 
on robbery charges, 25 percent. Assault arrests 
increased 10 percent over the period. 

The Children’s Bureau has received reports 
from 179 juvenile courts located in many parts 
of the country which show that the number of 
juvenile delinquency cases they handled increased 
by close to 20 percent from 1948 through 1951. 
Some courts reported the number of cases they 
handled went up as much as 30 percent, a few 
even more than 50 percent. 

With all these signposts clearly marking trouble, 
it is very disheartening to realize that over the 
nation as a whole, we are not providing the kind 
of treatment many of these children need to help 
them become useful, worthwhile citizens. 

That we are failing in our efforts to cope with 
the problem is evidenced by the fact, already 
quoted, that about half of all our adult criminals 
began as juvenile delinquents. 


Policemen are usually the first persons to come 
into official contact with a child who has broken 
the law. Though all police should have some un- 
derstanding of delinquency control, it is desirable 
that all departments of police should have on the 
staff one or more officers who have special train- 
ing and aptitude to work with children. 

In a city of more than 25,000, for instance, 
there should be a special unit or bureau to handle 
juvenile problems. In a city of less than 25,000 
there should be at least one policeman with this 
kind of special training. Yet a recent study of 177 
cities, all having populations of more than 25,000, 











If you start ‘em right 
y) ee they'll stay right! 








Kids and shooting just naturally go 
together. Every day, on television and 
radio, in comic books and strips, kids read 
about shooting and hear and see Wild 
West stories. Naturally, they want to 
shoot...it’s long been an American 
tradition. The big job is to train them to 
shoot the right way—in the right places. 
Western and Winchester, like most all 
sporting firearms and ammunition com- 
panies, are exacting every effort to pro- 
vide instructions to help young people 
learn the proper way to shoot. When you 
get achance, why not help guide them too? 


Moston 


TRADE MARKS 


WINCHESTER 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 


FOR YOUNGSTERS YOU KNOW WHO WANT TO SHOOT 


Tell them to write for the FREE instruction catalogs that 
are available. Write to Arms and Ammunition Division of 
Olin Industries, Inc., New Haven 4, Conn. These booklets 
will help them learn to shoot the right way. 


ARMS AND AMMUNITION DIVISION OF OLIN INDUSTRIES, INC., NEW HAVEN 4, CONN. 





showed that almost half have no special units or 
bureaus in their police departments staffed with 
officers trained in handling children’s problems. 

We do not have to be experts to know that a 
jail experience is not a good experience for a 
child. But children who cannot be returned home 
by the police have to be kept somewhere while 
awaiting court action. All too frequently this 
is in jail. I know this not only from what people 
have told me but also from studies showing be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 children are confined 
in jails designed for adults each year. It is very 
difficult to get accurate figures on this because 
officials don’t like to admit that children are be- 
ing kept in jails. 

We have only 174 special detention homes in 
the United States in which children can be held 
in custody, yet there are more than 2,500 courts 
in the country that handle juvenile delinquents. 
There is a distinct and pressing need to get chil- 
dren out of jail by providing suitable detention 
quarters for them while they are awaiting action 
by the juvenile court. 

Last year, about 350,000 children were brought 
before juvenile courts because of one or more 
delinquencies. Yet often, the judges who preside 
over these courts are officials who, in addition 
to being responsible for delinquents, have juris- 
diction over criminal and civil matters which 
heavily overload them. 

In more than one half of the counties in the 
United States, these judges have no help from 
probation officers. Yet we know that a juvenile 
court judge needs the help of a well trained pro- 
bation officer for the study of the child, which 
will aid the court in understanding the child’s de- 
linquency. Such an officer works with children 
placed on probation. 

Another dark part of the picture in our efforts 
to cope with the juvenile delinquency problem is 
the training (correctional) schools. There are 
good training schools in this country. At the 
same time, there are many training schools where 
children are treated much like criminals. Right 
now, we are not even able to be sure that every 
child who is sent to a training school will always 
be treated with kindly consideration. Harshness 
is still the rule in far too many instances. 

This is not the kind of treatment that pays off 
so far as children are concerned. It may even 
result in such aggressive rebellion that children 
later automatically resist efforts to help them 
adjust to normal community life. 

Knowledge of these conditions has led the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau to stimulate state and community 
action, with public and voluntary agencies work- 
ing together, with citizens taking a part in plan- 
ning, with health agencies, welfare agencies and 
the schools all working together to find a way to 
meet the needs of these children. 
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Certainly, the Chil- 


This is not an easy task. 
dren’s Bureau and the staff of the Special Project 
can only serve to stimulate action to meet these 
ends; we cannot bring that action about. 


But if, community by community, the major 
elements of this problem are squarely faced, if 
citizens everywhere make it their job to be in- 
formed of how well the needs of delinquent chil- 
dren are being met, and of closing gaps in service, 
through their state and local government, I be- 
lieve that in a surprisingly short time we would 
be able to see signs of improvement in what is 
now a very distressing situation. 


You are a member of a national organization. 
Is there anything you can do about this situation? 


Three pamphlets issued by the Children’s Bu- 
reau, which are yours for the asking, have in them 
ideas you can put to use. These pamphlets are: 
Some Facts about Juvenile Delinquency; Projects 
for Community Action to Aid Delinquent Chil- 
dren; and Juvenile Delinquency Program of the 
Children’s Bureau. 


Boiled down, here are a few action ideas to 
start your own imagination working. 

1. As a starter, how about getting a discussion 
of the facts presented above put on the agenda of 
the next meeting of your local group? The end 
result of such a discussion may be that you will 
find some fellow-members who want to form 
a committee to look into the situation in your own 
community. If the agenda of your local group 
is too crowded to allow time soon to talk about 
this national picture of juvenile delinquency, why 
not round up some kindred spirits and form your- 
selves into a committee to get moving on this 
problem? 

2. You will want to find out what’s happening 
to young delinquents in your town, but before 
you start to gather the facts, find out whether 
there are other organizations or individuals that 
have already done the same, or are at work on 
this. One way to find out who is active in this 
enterprise is to contact your local Council of So- 
cial Agencies. If yours is the first citizens group 
ready to act, it would be a smart move to urge 
your local Council to round up representatives of 
other organizations to join in your endeavor. A 
core committee made up of representatives from 
the local child welfare agency, the health and 
education departments, the local juvenile court, 
the police, the churches, businessmen’s associa- 
tions, labor unions, women’s clubs and youth 
serving organizations, social work, health and 
educational organizations would be an excellent 
instrument through which to carry out next steps. 
Bring in the official agencies at the beginning of 
your study, so that you will have their help in 
getting at the facts. If there is no Council of So- 
cial Agencies or similar group in your community, 










































Remington 38 Special “’Target- 
master’ Wad Cutter. 148-grain 
lead bullet, mid-range, with ‘““Klean- 


When the men on your force have to use a pistol, 
they should know how to use it. That’s why a thor- 
ough training program really pays off. Your men 
will feel competent with their increased skill—and 


bore” non-corrosive priming. An 
established favorite for accuracy 
and dependability! 





this competence will keep morale high! 

You can make the most of their shooting ability 
by specifying Remington ‘“Targetmaster.”’ It’s 
highly accurate, designed and carefully produced 
... for top performance. 


22 long rifle ‘'Targetmaster,”’ 
40 grs. 
A nation-wide favorite 


Remington ‘“Targetmaster’? ammunition has 
exclusive “‘Kleanbore’’ priming. It’s non-corrosive, 
so gun barrels stay clean and rust-free. Ballistics 
are uniform . . . box after box. Careful manufac- 
ture, plus an exclusive Remington process that 
keeps oil out of powder and primer, makes this 
possible. 


32 S&W Long "Targetmaster” 
Wad Cutter, 98 grs. 
A real winner! 


38 Special "Targetmaster”’ 
round nose, 158 grs., full 
charge, oil-proof 


Make sure your men get the training they need. 
Keep marksmanship and morale high—by using 
Remington ‘“T'argetmaster’’ ammunition. 


45 Automatic “Targetmaster” 
Wad Cutter, 185 grs. 
Easy to score. 


Remington Service 
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Whenever you have arornoreer 
ammunition, target ranges, or training pr 
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yang tine to Law Enforcement Officers i 
Section, Remington Arms Company, Inc., ; 
Bridgeport 2, Conn. ee . ee 
. sad If It’s Remington—It 8 Right!’’ " 
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you may have to take the initiative yourself in 
rounding up a core committee. 

3. Parcel out the job of fact finding amongst 
your committee. Some one might talk with the 
head of your police department. If it is lucky 
enough to have a women’s division or a special 
juvenile division, the head of that unit would have 
much information to give you about the volume 
of delinquency; the ages of the youngsters picked 
up by the police; the charges against them; what 
happens to the youngsters while they are in the 
hands of the police; to whom they are turned over 
by the police. 

Do the police know about your local social 
agencies? Do they work closely with such agen- 
cies? Is there a child welfare agency or a child 
welfare division in your local welfare department 
which concerns itself with delinquent children? 
Do any of the police have special training for 
their work with boys and girls? Is the head of 
the department sympathetic to the idea of arrang- 
ing for special training? Will he put an item in 
his next year’s budget to cover training for one 
or more of his men? 

4. If you do not already know where youngsters 
held in custody for court action are kept, the head 
of the police can tell you. Another member of 
your committee will want to visit this place and 
talk with the person in charge. Is this the kind 
of place where you would be willing for your child 
to be held if he ever should get into trouble with 
the law? Is there any program of activity for 
the youngsters? How long are youngsters held? 
Who can commit a youngster to, and who can 
release one from this detention center? Is it the 
juvenile court? Or can the police hold children 
there without court order? What improvement 
does the head of the detention center want help 
on? 

5. Next, you will want to learn all you can about 
the court which passes on juvenile delinquents. 
Does your juvenile court judge have legal train- 
ing? Does your court have available to it the 
services of a sufficient number of well-trained 
probation officers? What kind of social, medical 
and psychiatric services are available to the court 
in aiding the children that come before it? What 
improvements does your court want help on? 

By now, you have facts in hand. As a next 
step, you will probably want to discuss what you 
have learned with the professional members of 
your committee, and particularly with the child 
welfare and other social workers. 

Then you will want to talk your findings over 
with the judge or probation officer, with the head 
of the police department and with the local wel- 
fare department. It is not unlikely that you will 
want to invite an expert on juvenile delinquency 
from the Council of Social Agencies te consider 
with you the meaning of the facts you have turned 
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up and to help you outline what should be done 
next. 

If there is no such expert in your community, 
you will want to ask your State Department of 
Public Welfare or your State Youth Authority or 
your State Commission or Committee on Children 
and Youth to help you find an expert who can 
assist you in assessing and evaluating what you 
have found and in doing a more detailed study of 
special aspects of the program that seem to re- 
quire it. 

The whole problem of juvenile delinquency—its 
prevention and control—is a very complex one 
and calls for expert advice to determine how im- 
provements in local programs can be brought 
about. 


Sater Cars Aim of “Operation 
Safety” Program In May 


“Good Drivers Drive Safe Cars. Check Your 
Car, Check Accidents!’ 

This slogan is the keynote of an intensive pro- 
gram to put the automobiles of the nation in safe 
operating condition. The campaign, sponsored 
by the Operation Safety program of the National 
Safety Council and the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee, will get underway in May. 

Other organizations lending support to the May 
car check program include: the National Commit- 
tee for Traffic Safety; state and local safety 
councils; state and local official agencies; civic, 
business, and fraternal organizations; and in- 
surance associations, companies, and agents. 

Look magazine. will carry an effective picture 
story on the “Good Drivers Drive Safe Cars, 
Check Your Car, Check Accidents” theme. The 
story will be published during April. 

Local automobile dealers will push the safety 
check campaign. Special kits containing ma- 
terials for window displays and other types of 
promotions are available to them. 

Spearhead of the entire drive is the May Oper- 
ation Safety kit on Vehicle Maintenance. This 
kit is part of the regular Operation Safety month- 
ly program, a program designed for use by those 
engaged in community traffic safety work. It 
contains a planning guide that may serve as a 
blueprint for a community program, news re- 
leases, and radio scripts which can be adapted 
readily to local conditions, samples of leaflets and 
posters available from the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and many other materials for the Vehicle 
Maintenance program. 

The May kit can be especially helpful to police 
departments in communities where there is no 
organized unofficial group working on behalf of 
traffic safety. It will enable officials to do a 
community safety education job on safe vehicles 
that will help pay off in fewer traffic accidents 
and reduced traffic congestion. 
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Black Light is A ’ Black Magic 


Finding and identifying evidence with Black Light is just as dramatic as black magic. 
The invisible can be seen! Like an “open sesame” a whole new area for exploration in 
crime-investigation opens before you. 

You are confronted with a piece of thread, a fragment of paper, a few grains of 
sand, a strand of hair, a scrap of material, a bit of handwriting. These are the usual 
bits of mumbo-jumbo that constitute the usual clues. Sometimes it takes nothing short 
of Voodoo Jungle Magic to disentangle the wines facts from these scraps. Sometimes 
it takes an invisible beam of ultraviolet light « 


moe Bie 


TWIN BLACK LIGHT UNIT 


supplies that beam, not in one wavelength but in two. Well 
known to the users of ultraviolet light is the fact that some 
materials which do not react to certain wavelengths of ultra- 
violet radiations become vibrant and alive under another. The 
Search Twin Black Light Unit provides two types of Black Light 
sources; one for short wavelength, one for long wavelength. 
Besides this dual emission of ultraviolet wavelengths, it provides 
another twin feature; operation on both AC and DC current, 
assuring top efficiency in both the field and the laboratory. 





Complete with batteries, cord, and plug, 
the net weight is only 6 Ibs. and costs........ $62.50 
8 ee $42.50 





Largest in Criminology Black Light Equipment & Chemicals: Manufacturers of 32 kinds of Black Light Units 


SIRCHIE FINGERPRINT LABORATORIES 


922 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











DELCO-REMY 
EXTRA-OUTPUT 
GENERATORS 
AND MATCHING 
REGULATORS 


(Medium Duty— 40 and 50 Amperes) 


Delco-Remy extra-output generators are an economical 
answer to the electrical needs of cruising taxicabs, suburban 
police cars, rural mail cars... other vehicles with additional 
lights, two-way radios, special electrical equipment in 
moderate to heavy-duty service. For this type of operation, 
these Delco-Remy extra-output generators offer the triple 
advantages of low initial cost, simple installation and eco- 
nomical maintenance. 


DELCO-REMY 40-AMP. GENERATOR has low cut-in 
... Charges at curb idle from 11 to 17 amperes... attains 
full output at 18 mph when using a three-inch pulley. 


DELCO-REMY 50-AMP. GENERATOR has slightly 
higher cut-in, about 9 mph... . attains full output at 19 mph 
. . » for vehicles customarily operating at higher speeds, 
with minimum of slow driving. 


See your nearest United Motors distributor for further infor- 
mation and application data. 
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A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCT -- J ) A UNITED MOTORS LINE 


DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


DELCO-REMY 


Division, General Motors Corporation 
Anderson, Indiana 
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A GENERAL MOTORS PRODUCT Mes A UNITED MOTORS LINE 


DISTRIBUTED BY WHOLESALERS EVERYWHERE 


DELCO-REMY 


Division, General Motors Corporation 
Anderson, Indiana 














DELCO-REMY 

ALTERNATING 
CURRENT 

GENERATOR 


(ALTERNATOR) 






A.C.-D.C. charging system for vehicles 
with extra-heavy electrical loads 


Here’s the answer for “problem” vehicles—Delco-Remy’s 
new long-lived A.C.-D.C. charging system! It’s specifically 
designed to meet the extra-heavy electrical demands of 
police prowl cars, big city taxis, and other vehicles equipped 
with two-way radio, floodlights or any extra electrical units 

. ample current reserve picks up discharged battery 
quickly in operation. 


With output ranging from 30-40 amperes at curb idle to 
90 amperes at higher engine speeds, the new Delco-Remy 
A.C.-D.C. charging system meets all electrical needs under 
the toughest operating conditions. Included in the new 
system is the A.C. generator (alternator), a matching regu- 
lator for accurate voltage control and a rugged, dependable 
dry-plate rectifier which converts generator A.C, output to 
direct current. 


Application packages for popular makes of cars and trucks 
are now available. The conversion job is simple, complete 
and profitable. For further details and for application data, 
call on your nearest United Motors distributor. 








“WALKIE -RECORDALL” 
8-/b. SELF-POWERED 
BATTERY RECORDER 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
for law enforcement agencies 
to meet their every need 


* RECORDS NOISELESSLY IN CLOSED BAG 
¢ FULLY AUTOMATIC — up to 4 hours 
¢ SENSITIVITY RANGE: 60 ft. radius 


* VOICE-ACTIVATED ‘‘SELF-START-STOP”’ 
ELIMINATES SUPERVISION 


Records All No Connecting 


Conversation to Electric 
Any Time, Socket .. No 
Any Place— Motor Winding, 
On Land, Aw No Wires, 

Sea or Air, No Reels, 





While Walking, 
Riding or Flying 


No Heavy Load, 
No Bulk 


IT’S ALL IN THE BAG 


INVALUABLE FOR ‘‘ON-THE-SPOT’’ RECORDING 
INDOORS - OUTDOORS - IN CAR, TRAIN, PLANE - 


INTERROGATION - CELL-ROOM CONVERSATION - 
2-WAY PHONE WITHOUT TAPPING WIRES 


e@ SENSITIVITY RANGE: Up to 60 ft. radius from microphone, 
in or out of closed briefcase. 

RECORDING CONTINUITY: Up to 90 min. (Model ‘’CC’’), 
and up to 4 HOURS (Model ‘’CC4’’) on each side of endless 
film belt. No motor winding. 

“START-STOP”: By mere turn of a concealed knob, by 
remote-foot-control or automatically by Voice-Activation. 
COST OF PERMANENT, UNALTERABLE RECORDINGS: Film 
belt having a recording capacity up to 8 hrs. costs 25¢ 
COST OF STANDARD FLASHLIGHT CELLS and “B’” BAT- 
TE2Y: $4.00 per set (approximately 1¢ per hr.). 

LirE OF BATTERIES: Flashlight cells last 100 working hours. 
“‘B’’ battery lasts 350 working hours. 

INDEXED RECORDINGS: Immediate playback of any selected 
part of recording without rewinding. 
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SAME UNIT records and plays back instantly and perma- 
nently, at any desired speed. 

TRANSCRIPTION FACILITIES: Built-in loudspeaker, ear- 
phones, foot-control, groove-finder, speed control, tone 
control. 


For complete information and prices write: 


MILES REPRODUCER CO., inc. 
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Michigan State College Announces 
Police Academy Courses For 1953 


Fixed training schedule for 1953 will include 
four Basic Police Training Courses and two Com- 
mand Officers Training Courses at the Michigan 
Police Academy, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Basic courses will be held April 6 to May 1, July 
6-31 and October 5-30. The first class was held 
January 5-30. 

Command courses will be offered May 18-22 
and December 7-11. 

Sponsored by the Michigan Association of 
Chiefs of Police, the Michigan Police Academy 
was instituted at Michigan State College, through 
the Departments of Police Administration and 
Continuing Education in January, 1951. Agen- 
cies cooperating in this program include the Mich- 
igan State Police, Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Michigan Sheriffs Association, Michigan De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Michigan Muni- 
cipal League and the Michigan State College. 

Originally planned as a training program for 
recruits only, officers with less than one year of 
service, the Basic Police Training Course has 
since been made available to all law enforcement 
officers regardless of rank or length of service. 

Purpose of this course is to train officers in 
the basic elements of the police profession. Sub- 
ject matter covered by the curriculum is based on 
“what the police officer should know.” The course 
covers a period of four weeks and is offered four 
times a year. 

The staff.is composed of qualified instructors 
selected from the cooperating agencies, supple- 
mented by additional personnel specially qualified 
to offer certain phases of instruction. Charles 
F. Rhodes, former chief of the Pontiac Police 
Department, is coordinator of the training pro- 
gram. During the past two years, seven basic 
courses have been held, with a total enrollment of 
177 officers from 42 cities. 

A further advancement of the program was the 
inauguration of a Command Officers Training 
Course for police supervisory officers of all ranks 
in law enforcement service. Three such courses 
have been held, with an enrollment of 100 from 
45 law enforcement agencies. These courses are 
for a period of five days. The curriculum stresses 
leadership, administrative and supervisory prin- 
ciples. 

The Training Committee of the Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, with representation 
from the cooperating agencies, has formulated a 
long range training program which includes not 
only continuance of the basic and command 
courses but further study and consideration to 
development of additional couyses in selecting 
areas of law enforcement service. These would 
include specialized training in the several phases 
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of traffic, crime prevention and other subjects. 
The development of training manuals for the oper- 
ational level of police departments and aiding in 
the establishment of a Visual Training Aid Lib- 
rary are included in the plans. 


FEWER HAZARDS FOUND IN HIGH- 


SPEED ROADS 
By Ed Janicki 
Staff writer, Automotive News 
(Re-printed from the December 8, 1952, issue of 
Automotive News) 

Although many persons will dispute it, those 
who know most about highway safety say that 
superhighways—the kind that permits and en- 
courages high speeds—are safer than ordinary 
roads. 

Here is one qualification on which they base 
their conclusion: Fast roads are safe provided 
they are properly engineered. Of course, a few 
are not. 

While one of the major arguments against 
speedy roads has been that the monotonous driv- 
ing makes motorists drowsy or even makes them 
fall asleep at the wheel, these cases are far out- 
weighed by statistics on over-all safety, according 
to Pyke Johnson, president of the Automotive 
Safety Foundation. 

“True, that the matter of sleepiness is a factor,” 
Mr. Johnson says, “But look what the superhigh- 
ways virtually eliminate in the way of danger, 





First, there is the head-on collision. Second, there . 


is the intersection collision. Third, you don’t 
hear of many pedestrians being run down on 
superhighways.” 

For those reasons, roads that encourage speed 
definitely are not more dangerous than other 
roads, and are overwhelmingly likely to be safer, 
the experts say. 

“Regrettably,” declares Mr. Johnson, “Some 
superhighways are not engineered as well as they 
could be, the chief failure being to provide a wide 
enough median strip between lanes and in failing 
to allow proper sight distance.” 

The major effort toward traffic safety should 
be toward better engineering in the case of build- 
ing new roads and improving old ones, and a bet- 
ter system of highway markings, believes the 
Foundation. The latter point emphasizes uni- 
formity. 

The Automotive Safety Foundation notes that 
today there are 17 different systems, among the 
48 states, for marking center lines alone. There 
is, as any driver is aware, no common system of 
hand signals or rules of the road. In one state, 
it’s not even illegal to drive on the left side of the 
road. Traffic-light systems vary widely all over 
the country. Many state highway officials are 
at present working on trying to standardize the 
rules. 
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Indiana Roadside Safety Messages 
Indiana’s high-accident highways this year will 
be dotted with roadside safety messages to alert 
drivers against traffic smashups. 
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The educational billboard campaign, begun last 
year, has been increased 50 per cent in the number 
of posters to help decrease the state’s mounting 
death and property losses. In 1952, Indiana State 
Police provisional figures show there were 105,- 
000 reportable Indiana accidents, which cost 1,273 
lives and in excess of $120,000,000. 

State Police statisticians aided in locating the 
billboards near areas having the highest accident 
records. The monthly messages call attention 
to those common causes of highway accidents in 
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Indiana: driving on the wrong side of the road, 
drinking driving, excessive speed, failure to ob- 
serve road signs, and driving too close to the 
car ahead. 

The billboards will be seen by motorists who 
travel virtually every federal road and many state 
roads. U.S. 31, highest fatality thoroughfare 
in the state, will be bordered by 13 safety posters; 
U. S. 41 will have nine billboards on the safety 
subjects, with U. S. 421, 52, 50, 30, 24 and 20 
having at least five. State roads 67 and 37 lead 
the list of Hoosier roads to be marked by posters. 

Members of the Outdoor Advertising Associ- 
ation of Indiana are making the billboard space 
available. Meridian Mutual Insurance Company, 
Indianapolis, is sponsoring the project in the in- 
terest of highway safety. 


ILLINOIS CHIEFS HOLD MEETING 


Annual meeting of the Illinois Association of 
Chiefs of Police was held at Lincolnwood on Janu- 
ary 8, with retiring President, Chief Lorenz Schey, 
as the presiding officer and host to the 80 Illinois 
chiefs and a number of their guests. 

Hon. Henry A. Proesel, president of the Village 
of Lincolnwood, and members of the Village Board 
extended special greeting to the delegates. Guest 
speaker was John F. Malone, special agent in 
charge of the Chicago FBI office. 

Discussions of the meeting centered upon spon- 
sorship by the association of police training 
schools throughout the state. 

Elected officers for 1953 are: Chief Peter J. 
Geishecker, Evanston, IIl., president; Chief Ervin 
F. Boe, Joliet, first vice president; Chief Thomas 
Kearin. Oak Park, second vice president; Chief 
Harry Fromme, Moline, third vice president; 
Chief Jacob J. Novak, North Chicago, secretary- 
treasurer; Chief S. C. Hibbins, Bloomington, ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

Secretary Novak reported a 30 per cent increase 
in membership during the past year, bringing the 
total to 161. 

Next meeting of the association will be in Mo- 
line, April 9, at which time its legislative pro- 
gram will be outlined. 

London Police Officers Surrender 
Clerical Jobs To Civilian Clerks 

Scotland Yard last week (November 3) issued 
a statement confirming that numbers of Metro- 
politan Police officers on clerical duties are to be 
returned to normal police duty and the clerical 
work done by civilians. 

“The first substitutions took place some time 
ago in the medical branch,” said the statement. 
Six civilians took over the work of six policemen 
who are now on anti-crime duty.—The Police 
Chronicle and Constabulary World, London E. C. 
4, England. 
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Geeeroft Memorial 
ptuard Lecture 


By Franklin M. Kreml 


Director of the 


Traffic Institute, Northwestern University 
Director of the Traffic Division, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 


(Continued From Last Month) 


Some Broader Requirements 


Obviously the accomplishment of the objectives 
of better laws, better police and court action, and 
improved driver-license administration would 
sharply reduce accidents and greatly expedite the 
flow of traffic. We must, however, recognize the 
need for the coordination referred to earlier in this 
presentation—coordination of these several activ- 
ities contributing to traffic law enforcement; co- 
ordination between traffic law enforcement and 
street and highway transportation; and finally the 
coordination of street and highway transportation 
with the transportation requirements of our cities 
and states. 

The pursuit of different objectives by each of 
the several departments and bureaus of govern- 
ment responsible for the supervision, direction, 
and control of traffic, drivers, and pedestrians is 
costly and unproductive. Traffic law enforcement 
can be made easier, and the necessity for it re- 
duced, if it is part of a fully coordinated, over-all 
traffic program. Simultaneously, traffic engineer- 
ing and public education also will become more pro- 
ductive. 

In recognition of the need for a coordinated pro- 
gram, the public has demanded consideration of 
the establishment of separate street and highway 
traffic departments, including all of the major 
traffic functions of government. I believe this to 
be an uneconomical and philosophically unsound 
proposal. 

Leadership in the traffic field has countered 
with the Traffic Commission—a “kitchen cabinet” 
on traffic and street and highway safety. While 
sound in theory, and though aimed at bringing to- 
gether all responsible department heads for the 
coordination of traffic programs, in practice the 
commission has generally fallen into the habit of 
discussing individual departmental progress and 
specific problems. The commission has failed, gen- 
erally, to accomplish its purpose of creating coor- 
dinated plans for unified action. 

Coordination at the operating level can be large- 
ly effected, I believe, through the voluntary coor- 
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dinating device of a common genesis of plans‘and 
activities. This may be accomplished best throigh 
the joint analysis of the situation and the facts— 
for example, joint analysis of the accident ex- 
perience by engineers, police, public education, and 
driver-licensing personnel. 


The intelligent administrator depends heavily 
upon the agency or individual in his organization 
who develops conclusions from the facts. If the 
several analysts—from the engineering, police, 
educational, and driver-license agencies—coordi- 
nate their thinking through such joint analysis, 
the administrative action of their several chiefs 
will usually be substantially coordinated. 


Important though it is, such inter-operational 
coordination is not sufficient, for two reasons. 
First, there is a need for the interposition of 
authoritative coordination whenever the volun- 
tary device fails. Second, there is a compelling re- 
quirement for the integration of accident-preven- 
tion and movement-expedition activities at the 
operational level with the much larger programs 
of city planning, land use, street and highway de- 
velopment, and transit, so that operational level 
activities may be fitted into and effectively con- 
tribute to the needed program for increased effi- 
ciency of a well-ordered street and highway trans- 
portation system. 


In earlier times of fewer problems and a more 
leisurely pattern of life, such planning could have 
been accomplished under the immediate direction 
of the Chief Executive—the coordination effected 
by his own hand. With but few exceptions, this is 
not possible in government today. 


The need, I believe, is for the establishment of 
an operating staff, responsible to the chief execu- 
tive, to plan and program for the development of 
an adequate street and highway transportation 
system and to exercise staff control over develop- 
ment and operation of the system. Like any sound 
staff action, it could not, of course, be arbitrary. 
Heads of the operating departments would parti- 
cipate in planning and have opportunity to present 
formally minority recommended programs. Final- 
ly, however, the executive and his technical staff 
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would make decisions. Following this, staff in- 
spection procedures would insure operating con- 
formity by the concerned departments to guaran- 
tee effective progress toward the objectives. 

For this top staff responsibility we need a new 
professional type. Grounded in engineering, eco- 
nomics, or transportation, he should have city 
planning experience or an appreciation of land-use 
principles and their application. His own staff 
should supply the technical knowledge and experi- 
ence not present in his own education or experi- 
ence. Thus, the combined staff would bring to- 
gether training and experience in engineering, 
economics, transportation, city planning, and land 
use. 

This, I believe, is more workable and less costly 
than would be the establishment of a department 
of street traffic—more workable because it inte- 
grates street traffic into the urban pattern of 
transportation—necessarily our goal, whether we 
now recognize it or not; less costly because it is a 
staff operation. 


Conclusion 

If all of these needs are to be met, and in time, 
we must all step up to the responsibility now. The 
alternatives are increased congestion, confusion, 
a rising toll of deaths and injuries, loss of public 
confidence, and intervention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

While I am opposed, in principle, to such inter- 
vention in what is essentially a problem of our 
cities and states, I regret, even more, that we are 
failing extensively in this test of the adequacy of 
state and local government in dealing with a public 
problem of such vital importance to the welfare 
and security of us all. The only answer is for local 
and state governments to face up to the tasks 
which are properly theirs. By and large they have 
not done so. 

National organizations, in order to help the 
states and cities, need two things—more and bet- 
ter people and additional funds. They themselves 
must secure these. The additional men can, of 
course, be found when the money is available. 
Some of the needed additional funds can, and 
should, come from the foundations and businesses 
which have a stake in the field. On the other hand 
I believe that, in the main, it should be provided 
increasingly by the cities and states who receive 
the training and service necessary to help them 
meet their problems effectively. Thus, service and 
training should be offered by the national organi- 
zations on a cost-recovery basis, to the end that 
they become self-supporting, or largely so, in the 
offering of this assistance. 

From such income we will, of course, be able to 
employ the needed additional staff. When this be- 
comes possible, we must embark upon a selective 
program of recruitment in which we seek out 
young men—not necessarily in our own field to- 











day—who show great interest in and aptitude for 
public work, and who show promise in the area of 
traffic, so that we may develop them for the leader- 
ship that this field will need so badly tomorrow. 
This personnel problem is, admittedly, a digression 
from the subject of traffic law enforcement, but 
it affects law enforcement as it does all areas of 
activity in this field. Traffic law enforcement can- 
not improve very much more than the whole traffic 
field improves. 

If we are to face up to these serious and impor- 
tant responsibilities, secure the additional funds 
and manpower at the national level to give the 
training, service, publications, and other assist- 
ance required by officials at the operating level in 
our cities and states, we must recognize the grav- 
ity and dimensions of the problem, the rapidity of 
its growth, and the breadth of our responsibility. 
We must rededicate ourselves to that service of the 
American people which originally brought us into 
this work of such great opportunity and so many 
satisfactions. 


Arson Investigators’ Seminar 
At Purdue University In April 


The ninth annual seminar and training course 
in the detection and investigation of arson will be 
conducted April 27-May 1, at Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Since 1945, when the first training course for 
persons interested in the detection and investi- 
gation of arson was held, the Purdue seminar has 
achieved international recognition as the center 
for this type of specialized training. Over 2,000 
investigators and others interested in the control 
and prevention of arson have attended the an- 
nual courses. : 

The effective detection and investigation of 
suspicious fires is today recognized as an impor- 
tant and vital phase of public safety. It is also 
recognized as a highly specialized field requiring 
first-hand knowledge of modern techniques and 
methods. Present trends indicate an increase in 
the number of fires set by pyromaniacs and juve- 
niles and the use of even more ingenious methods 
by the arsonist to escape detection. These factors 
place a greater responsibility for effective action 
on all of the agencies dealing with the problem 
of suspicious fires. 

The Purdue seminar is designed to deal with 
these problems and to present methods for their 
solutions. Outstanding specialists from the 
United States and other countries serve as lec- 
turers and discussion leaders for the course. 
Practical demonstrations, case histories, and 
visual aids are utilized freely during the program. 

Further information about the 1953 seminar 
may be obtained from the Public Safety Institute, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
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TIMELY 
SUGGESTIONS 


By Lou Smyth 








Kansas City, Missouri, Police Department 


Honolulu in 1954! 

A letter from Daniel S. C. Liu, chief of police 
of the city and county of Honolulu, expresses the 
hope that his city may be selected for the 1954 
conference of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. Dan says he has been gathering 
observations from various chiefs about the possi- 
bility of meeting in Honolulu next year, and that 
most of those contacted are enthusiastic over the 
idea. 


The problems expressed to Chief Liu by those 
he interviewed were the time and expense in- 
volved, especially as affecting the chiefs of smaller 
cities. Enough favorable interest has been shown, 
Dan says, to warrant him in exploring the possi- 
bilities further. 


It is the opinion of this writer that any problem 
can be solved, and those expressed to Chief Liu 
are not serious. [ACP members may arrange to 
take their vacations at the time of the 1954 con- 
ference and thus have sufficient time for a trip 
to Honolulu. The matter of expense can be han- 
dled by starting now a special savings account to 
defray all costs. Those who attended the Los 
Angeles conference know how much they expend- 
ed. Motor cars, trains and planes provided trans- 
portation, and many members combined a vacation 
trip with attendance at the conference. 


This year the more central location of the con- 
ference city, Detroit, will reduce the expense for 
many members, which should aid them in financ- 
ing a trip to Honolulu next year. If enough mem- 
bers want the 1954 conference held in the Hawai- 
ian metropolis, perhaps the board of officers and 
executive committee of the Association could ob- 
tain special rates via steamship and plane. Those 
who favor accepting Chief Liu’s invitation can 
help to crystallize action by writing to Executive 
Secretary Ed Kelly and giving their views. 


For many years we have been hearing about 
the beauty and wonders of Hawaii. Relatives and 
friends who have made one or more trips to the 
paradise of the Pacific tell us it is a “must.” Up 
to now we haven’t gotten around to making the 
break, but we’ve started a special savings account 
and we're going to be ready next year if the con- 
ference goes to Honolulu. If Chief Liu’s invita- 
tion is not accepted, the special fund will be kept 
intact for a trip to Hawaii if, as and when. 
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Checking up on costs, we find that those who 
want a restful ocean voyage of five days each 
way would have to save about $50 a month for the 
next seventeen months to finance the best accom- 


modations, or half that amount for less expensive. 


quarters. Those figures are per person. 


If time is limited the trip by plane can be made 
in 9% hours at lower cost, which would require 
savings of $15 to $22.50 per month per person for 
seventeen months. 


These suggestions are made to those who have 
not accumulated a substantial amount in govern- 
ment bonds or other liquid assets. Certainly the 
opportunity to attend an IACP conference in 
Hawaii would be worth all its cost and more in 
the thrill of seeing one of the great vacationlands 
of America. Furthermore, every member would 
take back to his department a new understanding 
of the best in public relations as exemplified by 
the gracious and genial conference host, Chief 
Dan Liu. 


The Central States Safety Congress will be held 
in the Municipal Auditorium, Kansas City, April 
9-10. The congress draws police officials, civil 
defense personnel, and industrial safety men from 
Iowa, Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Missouri, 
western Illinois, Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


Of special interest to police executives are the 
sessions dealing with traffic education and en- 
forcement. Police from three or four states will 
have places on the panels discussing those sub- 
jects. Chiefs are invited to send their key traffic 
officers to the congress to attend these sessions. 


Civil defense speakers will discuss various 
phases of handling disasters, with emphasis on 
atom bombing and procedure following this type 
of attack. Isolation of areas, evacuation of masses 
of population, routing of traffic in emergencies, 
and other phases of disaster procedure will be dis- 
cussed. 

“With the slow-down in police recruiting due to 
high employment and military service we need 
to think through again the whole basis on which 
we set up our police personnel. Back in 1940- 
1941 in our survey of the Baltimore police de- 
partment I proposed that a corps of police cadets 
be recruited from among youths who were just 
finishing high school. Such cadets would not 
exercise police powers but could perform many 
auxiliary duties with which police are now bur- 
dened. If they were given first class preliminary 
instruction, fine police leadership and constant 
coaching while on the job, they could in the course 
of two or three years cover all of the arms and 
services of a police department and then come 
up for final consideration for appointment to 
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the police force. In times like the present their 
service as cadets might be interrupted by military 
duties but that is not a reason for avoiding the 
plan.” 


The foregoing quotation is contained in a letter 
received from Bruce Smith. He adds that the 
plan has been slow to catch on but now seems 
to be under way in both this country and England. 
In a later letter he says the plan will provide a 
firm foundation for police duty of an exceptional 
character and that the recruitment of cadets can 
be made a permanent addition to our’ personnel 


. techniques that could hasten the date of full pro- 


fessionalization. 


When Mr. Smith refers to police duty of an 
exceptional character, we believe he sees the value 
of a more thorough understanding of the func- 
tions of all police bureaus by the young man who 
goes into enforcement work. It has been our ex- 
perience in talking with field officers in many 
cities that they have only the most sketchy knowl- 
edge of the headquarters branches so necessary 
to police functioning. 


The high school graduate who enters police 
service as a cadet has an opportunity to grasp 
the fundamentals back of field work. When he 
reaches the age and eligibility for the enforcement 
ranks he will be equipped to do a more intelligent 
job through calling on the specialized units for 
their service in performing his duties. 


Chief John Poleyn of Milwaukee writes that 
he has twelve young cadets working in his de- 
partment along the lines described by Bruce 
Smith. Chief Polcyn’s article in Police Chiefs 
News several months ago describing the plan as 
he viewed it was of unusual interest. He reports 
that it is proving a success and that he hopes to 
employ additional cadets. 


Many police departments are short of enforce- 
ment personnel, due to higher salaries paid by 
industry. It is difficult to obtain eligible replace- 
ments. While the employment of young men 
under the minimum age for police service does 
not obtain more officers, it does release from 
auxiliary services experienced policemen for field 
service. We recommend the employment of cadets 
with the objective of producing higher type police 
for the future. 


Even in the smaller police departments which 
do not have specialized units, young men employed 
in civilian capacity can be given groundwork in 
procedure while performing needed duties. This 
training will fall under the chief, more than any- 
one else. If he takes the cadet under his wing 
and gives him the right kind of training, he later 
will have a valuable young officer. 
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Chief of Police. Palm Springs, Calif. Salary 
range, $433-$533, depending upon qualifications. 
Qualifications stated: 5 years experience in law 
enforcement work, preferably at an administrative 
level; ability to operate a police department with 
25 employees in an efficient, courteous manner 
that will engender the respect and confidence of 
the general public; high integrity, ability to work 
harmoniously with other departments and agen- 
cies of government. 


POSITIONS OPEN 





























Applications should be mailed to City Manager, 
Box 850, Palm Springs, Calif., and should state 
(a) complete record of work history including po- 
sitions held, title, salary, length of employment, 
number of employees supervised, and description 
of duties if title does not give sufficient descrip- 
tion; (b) height, weight, age and present condi- 
tion of health; enclose picture taken within last 
6 months; (c) list of schools attended and cor- 
respondence and extension courses taken, year 
each course was taken, and submit samples of re- 
ports and/or letters prepared in connection with 
daily duties or extension courses; (d) names and 
address of 3 persons who can attest to your ability 
and integrity, indicate whether reference is pre- 
sent or past employer, business acquaintance, etc. 


Palm Springs (area 20 square miles) has a 
winter population range of 25,000-30,000, with 
summer range of 5,000-7,000. The department 
operates on a 40-hour week, grants 18 working 
days vacation and 12 days sick leave a year. Em- 
ployees are covered by Social Security but have 
no state or local retirement plan. The city has 
a council-manager form of government. 

Chief of Patrol Force. Oak Ridge, Tenn. The 
Government Personnel Branch of the U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission is seeking candidates to fill 
the position of Chief of its Patrol Force. The 
classification will be at the GS-11 level with en- 
trance salary of $5940 per annum, but candidates 
will be considered at the GS-12 level at $7040 per 
annum. 


Duties and responsibilities are typical for a 
physical protective setup for a vital defense re- 
servation employing approximately 300 guards 
and patrolmen. A background of experience in 
civil guards, military or municipal police or simi- 
lar activities at responsible supervisory or ad- 
ministrative levels is desirable. Demonstrated 
administrative and supervisory abilities are neces- 
sary and personal integrity highly essential. 
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For further information and application forms, 
write to: J. G. LeSieur, Jr., Chief, Government 
Personnel Branch, United States Atomic Eenergy 
Commission, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Traffic Courses to Be Conducted 


In New England and Alabama 

Staff members of the IACP Traffic Division 
and the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity will participate in the presentation of 
regional traffic training opportunities in Boston, 
Mass., and Tuscaloosa, Ala., this spring. 

Two traffic courses and a court conference 
will be conducted at Northeastern University in 
Boston for persons from the New England and 
Northeastern states. 

Three traffic courses and a court conference 
will be presented at the University of Alabama 
at Tuscaloosa, Ala., for persons working for traf- 
fic safety in the Southeastern states. 

The courts will be offered as follows: 

Police Traffic Training Course—March 23 to 
April 3 at Northeastern; April 6 to 17 at Alabama. 
A basic course in accident prevention and the prin- 
ciples and techniques of police traffic supervision. 
It also will acquaint police officers with other 
elements of traffic supervision, such as public 
education and traffic engineering, and their re- 
lation to police activity. Fee is $75 per student. 
These courses are held in cooperation with the 
Traffic Division of the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police. 

Chemical Tests for Intoxication—March 30 to 
April 4 at Northeastern; April 13 to 18 at Alaba- 
ma. Offered principally for police officers, public 
health employees, coroners, medical examiners, 
and other municipal or state personnel who may 
be called upon to determine degree of intoxication. 
Laboratory instruction in the use of breath, blood, 
urine, and saliva methods of determining intoxi- 
cation will be provided. Fee is $40 per student. 

Accident Records and Their Uses—April 20 to 
24 at Alabama. For city, county, and state per- 
sonnel who work with traffic records, such as 
accident record bureau supervisors, statisticians, 
coders, analysts, traffic engineers, and police rec- 
ord bureau personnel. The course, sponsored by 
the National Safety Council, provides training in 
collecting and processing of accident data for use 
in traffic accident prevention work. Fee is $40. 

Traffic Court Conference—March 30 to April 
3 at Northeastern; April 13 to 17 at Alabama. 
Open to judges, justices of the peace, magistrates, 
and prosecutors who handle traffic cases. Fee is 
$30. The conference is conducted by staff mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association’s Traffic 
Court Committee and the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University, in cooperation with the 
sponsoring law schools. The conference will be 
held at the School of Law of Northeastern Uni- 
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versity at 47 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, and 
at the School of Law of the University of Alabama 
at Tuscaloosa. 

The police and chemical tests courses at North- 
eastern University are presented by the Trans- 
portation and Traffic Management Institute of 
the School of Business. 

The police, chemical tests, and accident records 
courses at Alabama are presented by the Vocation- 
al Industrial Education Service of the Alabama 
State Department of Education. 

Additional information about the courses and 


‘ conference may be obtained by writing to the 


Traffic Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIIL., 
or to Frank M. Cushman, director, Transportation 
and Traffic Management Institute, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass., o7 Ben Harris, Voca- 
tional Industrial Education, University, Ala., or 
Dean Harrison, School of Law, University of 
Alabama, University, Ala. 





Kemper Foundation Offers Grants- 
In-Aid for Traffic Police Study 


Thirty-two grant-in-aid awards have been pro- 
vided by the Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safe- 
ty to enable police departments to send qualified 
officers to the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University, for study during the 1953-54 academic 
term. 

The awards consist of sixteen $1,650 fellow- 
ships and sixteen $500 tuition scholarships for 
the two-semester Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program. Sixteen of the awards—eight 
fellowships and eight scholarships—are available 
to municipal police departments, and a like num- 
ber of awards are available to county and state 
police agencies. 

The 1953-54 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program begins September 24, 1953, 
and continues through June 15, 1954. 

The nine-month training program, designed 
especially for staff and command traffic police 
personnel, comprises four major areas of study 
and activity: 1) The Highway Transportation 
System and the agencies and activities responsible 
for improving the system; 2) Basic Functions of 
Traffic Police—accident investigation, traffic law 
enforcement, and traffic direction; 3) Manage- 
ment of Traffic Police Functions, and 4) general 
education courses which are arranged to increase 
the competence of the student and to provide 
answers to problems in traffic police management 
which are found in the fields of psychology, eco- 
nomics, sociology, and political science. 

The training program consists of classroom 
work, supplemented by field, laboratory, and 
study projects, and guidance and specialized con- 
ferences. 











Admission to the Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program is on a selective basis. Any 
police officer on active duty who has the approval 
of his chief, may apply for admission. He then 
will be interviewed and given aptitude tests in 
his home city by an Institute staff member. Need 
for training and opportunity for its use in the 
traffic program of his city or state is also deter- 
mined. If the applicant is successful in the pre- 
limizary examinations, his name and qualifica- 
tions and facts about the traffic program of his 
department will be presented to a selection board 
representing Northwestern University, the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police, and the 
Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety. 

The selection board then names the award win- 
ners. A small number of men may be admitted 
to the training program on a tuition-paying basis, 
depending upon their qualifications. 

Factors which are considered in selection of 
police department representatives and granting 
of awards are: 1) the applicant’s ability and po- 
tential usefulness to his department; 2) the ex- 
tent of the accident and congestion problem in 
his city or state; 3) the need of the department 
for trained personnel, and 4) his department’s 
plans for the profitable use of his training to 
further improve its traffic supervision program. 

To be eligible to compete for admission and for 
award consideration, the applicant must: 1) be 
not more than 45 years of age; 2) be a police of- 
ficer in active service in a municipal, township, 
county, state, or provincial agency; 3) have had 
at least three years of police experience; 4) have 
the approval of his chief; 5) be assured of a 
leave of absence—or equivalent temporary sta- 
tus—from his department, during which his sal- 
ary will be paid; 6) have the assurance of his 
superior that he will be returned to active service 
upon completing the training program; 7) agree 
to return to his department for at least three 
years, and 8) be in good health and physically 
fit. 

Deadline for applying for the 1953-54 Traffic 
Police Administration Training Program is June 
1, 1953. 

The Kemper Foundation for Traffic Safety, 
donor of the police awards, has been one of the 
principal supporters of the Traffic Institute since 
it was established in 1936. Set up by the Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty Company and the Ameri- 
can Motorists Insurance Company to improve 
traffic safety, the Kemper Foundation has pro- 
vided training funds for 26 previous traffic po- 
lice administration training courses at the Traf- 
fic Institute. Six hundred and fifty-five men 
have been graduated from these courses. In ad- 
dition, several thousand police and other officials 
with traffic responsibilities have attended courses, 
conferences, and seminaries at the Institute. 
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{ TRAINING 


CALENDAR 











(Officials in charge of police training courses are 
invited to list scheduled schools in this column.) 


Mar. 1—Conference of Southern Region Gradu- 
ates of the Traffic Institute, Northwest- 
ern University, Biltmore Hotel, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. 

Mar. 9—Three-week unit course in Accident In- 
vestigation Administration and Tech- 
niques, Traffic Institute. 

Mar. 16—Four-week course, Military Vehicle 
Safety and Traffic Regulation, Traffic In- 
stitute. 

Mar. 23—Two-week Police Traffic Training 
Course, Northeastern University, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mar. 30—Five-day Traffic Court Conference for 
Judges and Prosecutors, Northeastern 
University, Boston, Mass. 

Apr. 6—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
May 1. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 6—Spring Term, ending June 26, 1953, 
Southern Police Institute, University of 
Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 

Apr. 6—Two-week course in Police Traffic Train- 
ing, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. 

Apr. 13—Five-day Traffic Court Conference for 
Judges and Prosecutors, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Apr. 13—Six-day course in Chemical Tests for 
Intoxication, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Apr. 20—Five-day course in Accident Records 
and Their Uses. Conducted by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, University of Ala- 
bama, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 

Apr. 27—Five-day Seminar. Arson Detection 
and Investigation. Public Safety Insti- 
tute, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 

May 11—Two-week unit course in Traffic Records 
Systems—Analysis and Use of Data, 
Traffic Institute. 

May 11—Three-week course in Selection and 
Training of Examiners (Unit 3 of Chief 
Driver License Examiner Program, AA- 
MVA), Traffic Institute. 

May 18—Five-day Command Officers Training 
Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
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June 22—Summer Institute for Traffic Training. 
From June 22 to July 17 courses will be 
offered in: Motor Fleet Supervision, 
Chemical Tests for Intoxication, Traffic 
Engineering, Traffic Law, Supervisory 
Officer Training, Accident Records and 
Uses. Traffic Safety Seminar for News- 
papermen also will be offered. 

Jul. 6—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
July 81. Michigan Police Academy, 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

Aug. 3—Five-day Short Course for Prosecuting 
Attorneys. Northwestern University 
School of Law, 357 East Chicago Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

Oct. 5—Basic Police Training Course, ending 
Oct. 30. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Dec. 7—Five-day Command Officers Training 
Course. Michigan Police Academy, Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


Paul C. Keller of Utah 
Joins Traffic Institute Staff 


Paul C. Keller, driver licensing specialist of the 
Utah State Department of Public Safety, has 
joined the training staff of the Traffic Institute, 

Northwestern University, 
Franklin M. Kreml, Insti- 
tute director, has _ an- 
nounced. 

A native of Utah and a 
law graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Utah, Mr. Keller will 
assist Glenn V. Carmichael, 
who heads the Institute’s 

’ training of chief driver li- 
Fl cense examiners and _ in- 

} structors of driver license 

Mr. Keller examiners which the Insti- 
tute conducts for the Ameri- 

can Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 

An Air Force veteran who served as a B-29 
radio operator, Mr. Keller was a night radio dis- 
patcher for the Utah Highway Patrol while study- 
ing law at the University of Utah. Following 
completion of his law studies in June, 1951, Mr. 
Keller was transferred to the newly-created Divi- 
sion of Safety and Financial Responsibility of the 
Utah Department of Public Safety. In Septem- 
ber, 1951, he became assistant director of this 
division, and in July, 1952, was transferred to 
the office of the Commissioner of Public Safety 
in the capacity of supervisor and administrative 
assistant. 

The Institute training program for the Ameri- 
can Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
in which Mr. Keller will be engaged, started in 
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1951. In that year a three-week course was con- 
ducted at the Traffic Institute for chief driver 
license examiners of 25 states. This was followed 
by courses conducted regionally throughout the 
country for instructors of driver license exami- 
ners. The same pattern was followed in 1952 and 
will be repeated in 1953 and 1954. 


Funds for this training program, which is de- 
signed to assist the men who yearly examine mil- 
lions of new drivers, are provided by the Farmers 
Insurance Group Safety Foundation, Los Angeles, 
Calif., in the form of a grant to the AAMVA. 











A traffic death toll of 38,000 for 1952—highest 
since 1941 and the fourth greatest in history—was 
forecast the last day of the year by the National 
Safety Council. 


After adding up the death list of 34,500 for 
11 months, the Council said the 1952 total may 
exceed the total of 38,089 in 1936 and thus become 
the third highest in history. 

The Council said that the good weather pre- 
vailing over most of the nation in December 
would tend to boost the toll, since travel was not 
curtailed as it was during last year’s blizzards. 

The November toll of 3,670 was the highest 
for that month since 1941 and 5 per cent more 
than for November of 1951. 


Motor vehicle mileage is available for only 10 
months. The mileage death rate was approxi- 
mately 7.2, compared with the 1951 rate of 7.4 
for the same period—a decrease of about 3 per 
cent. 

At the end of November there were still 16 
states which had recorded fewer deaths in 1952 
than in 1951. 


Rural roads continued to be the trouble spots, 
the Council said. The 442 reporting cities had 
8 per cent fewer deaths during the month than 
in November, 1951. For the 11 months, deaths 
in cities were 4 per cent less than in 1951, in 
comparison with the national increase of 2 per 
cent. 

Of the 442 reporting cities, 304 had no deaths 
in November. The three largest were Omaha, 
Nebr. (251,100); Miami, Fla. (249,800), and 
Norfolk, Va. (213,500). For the 11-month pe- 
riod, 72 cities still had no-death records. The 
three largest were Evanston, Ill. (73,600) ; Rome, 
N. Y. (41,700), and Wauwatosa, Wis. (33,300). 


Decreases in deaths from 1951 for the 11 
months were recorded by 187 cities. 
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Training School For Minnesota 
Peace Officers Held At Richfield 


An intensive course of instruction was offered 
to members of the Suburban (Minneapolis) Police 
and Peace Officers Associ- 
ation and other Minnesota 
law enforcement officials 
at the Richfield Police Head- 
quarters, January 12 to 16, 
according to report received 
from Chief Cyril Johnson. 

Instructors were furnish- 
ed by the Minnesota High- 
way Patrol and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 
The course of study stressed 
traffic regulation and con- 
trol, criminal investigation 
and juvenile delinquency problems. Those at- 
tending received FBI Certificates upon completion 
of the course. 

This was one of a series of such schools planned 
to keep Minnesota law enforcement officers 
abreast of new developments. 





Chief Johnson 


Plan Films on Hit-and-Run Accident 


Investigation and Traffic Direction 

The National Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance. Companies, with the cooperation of the 
Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, will 
produce two sound motion picture and two sound- 
slide films for use in police traffic training pro- 
grams. 

Scheduled for release in late spring of 1953, 
the films will deal with hit-and-run accident in- 
vestigation and signals and gestures used by po- 
lice in traffic direction. 

A 10-minute sound motion picture (16mm) and 
a 10-minute sound-slide (35mm) film will be 
made on each of these subjects. The films will 
be based on and will supplement Traffic Institute 


basic training manuals. “Directing Traffic-Sig- 
nals and Gestures” is one of the earliest and most 
popular in the Institute manual series. The man- 
ual on hit-and-run accident investigation is now 
being prepared. 

Script-writing and production of the films will 
be done by Vogue Wright Studios, Chicago, with 
Institute staff members serving as technical con- 
sultants. Following production, the films may be 
purchased by police departments. 

“If these films are well received by police de- 
partments, the National Association of Automo- 
tive Mutual Insurance Companies will provide 
funds to develop films on other police traffic 
subjects,” said Richard O. Bennett, director of the 
Automotive Division of the Association’s Accident 
and Fire Prevention Department. 


Howard and Holland Get New 
Posts In Military Police Corps 

Promotion of Colonel Francis E. Howard to 
Brigadier General marks him as second man in 
the Corps to attain general officer rank, accord- 
ing to The Military Police Journal. 

An active member of IACP, General Howard 
graduated from the U.S. Military Police Academy 
in 1927 and was detailed in the Corps in 1940. 
He later served as director of the POW division 
in the Office of The Provost Marshal General, as 
deputy PM, ETO, and PM in the China Theater. 
In 1947 he was named Deputy Provost Marshal 
General and in 1950 became Commandant of The 
Provost Marshal General School. A year later 
he was given command of the newly activated 
PMGC. In early 1952 he went to the Far East 
as Provost Marshal. Elected president of the 
Military Police Association in 1951, he was re- 
elected to that office the following year. 

Colonel Jeremiah P. Holland, Commanding Of- 
ficer of The Provost Marshal General Corps and 
Commandant of The Provost Marshal General 
School, is leaving for Europe this month. 
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POSITIONS 
WANTED 











Police Officer. Desires position in Mid-West or 
West with municipal, county or state law enforce- 
ment agency; industrial or railroad police agency; 
or conservation-forestry agency. Two years uni- 
formed and three years plainclothes experience. 


‘Qualified police photo-crime laboratory technician 


and licensed pilot with over 200 hours patrol duty 
and rescue operation experience. Member IACP, 
NSA, IAI, CIDAA, CAP, AOPA. Will accept po- 
sition requiring Flight Duty. 27 years of age, 
married, three children. Will pay own transpor- 
tation expenses in connection with interview and 
employment. 


Identification, Administrative or Safety Officer. 
Twelve years experience in all phases of finger- 
print identification techniques, including latent, 
laboratory, deceased, court presentation, adminis- 
tration, conducting training classes, as well as 
routine and clerical duties. Experience obtained 
with the world’s largest identification bureau and 
the formulation, organization, activation and 
supervision of the only identification bureau 
maintained by the U. S. Army outside continental 
United States which culminated in over one-half 
million sets of prints prior to deactivation as well 
as being the repository for all criminal investiga- 
tion files of the command. Presently employed 
as assistant safety director of a major overseas 
command. Active member of IACP, IAI and MP 
Association. Thirty-seven years of age, married 
and free to travel. Prefer South, South-West or 
West, although not mandatory. Interested in re- 
turning stateside as applicant has been continually 
employed overseas by Department of Army since 
1945. 


Traffic Court Conferences Slated 
For South And Northeast Areas 


Five-day conferences dealing with traffic 
courts and traffic law administration for judges, 
prosecutors, and justices of the peace will be 
conducted March 30-April 3 at the School of Law 
of Northeastern University in Boston, Mass., and 
April 13-17 at the School of Law of the University 
of Alabama at Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


The court conferences, two in a series being 
conducted regionally in the East, Midwest, South 
and West, are open to court officials and persons 
interested in the important role of the courts in 
traffic safety. 











The Boston conference is for persons from the 
Northeastern states and the Tuscaloosa confer- 
ence for persons from the Southeastern states. 

The conferences are conducted by staff mem- 
bers of the American Bar Association’s Traffic 
Court Committee and the Traffic Institute of 
Northwestern University, in cooperation with the 
sponsoring law schools. 

Further information and registration forms 
for the court conferences may be obtained from 
the American Bar Association, Suite 1848, One 
N. LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill., or from the Traf- 
fic Institute, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evanston, II. 


Brig. Gen. W. H. Maglin Becomes 
The Provost Marshal General 

Brigadier General William H. Maglin, first 
member of the Military Police Corps to be pro- 
moted to general officer 
rank, was recently appoint- 
ed The Provost Marshal 
General. For the past three 
years he has been serving 
as Provost Marshal General 
of the U. S. Army in Eu- 
rope. 

General Maglin, who is 
widely known among law 
enforcement officials of 
this country and who has 
addressed many confer- 
ences of the IACP, brings 
to his new post a wealth of experience in Military 
Police and Provost Marshal activities. 

As Commandant of The Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral’s School in 1948-45 and 1947-50, General 
Maglin has played an important role in develop- 
ment of the MPC and its officers. His service 
record dates back to 1917 when he served with 
the MP detachments at El Paso, Texas. He grad- 
ueted from the U. S. Military Academy in 1924. 
Late in 1945 he organized the Korean National 
Police. 

General Maglin succeeds Major General Edwin 
P. Parker, who retired from active service last 
month. Members of the Military Police Corps 
throughout the world and civilians in many walks 
of life joined in paying tribute to him for his 
more than 40 years of distinguished service to 
the Army and his tireless efforts to improve the 
Corps. 


General Maglin 


WOMEN IN POLICE WORK 
Women serve as school crossing guards in 138 
cities in New York State, a survey by the Mayors’ 
Conference shows. Their salaries vary from $15 
to $27.50 per week. 
The study showed that the work week for 
women crossing guards ranges from 15 hours per 
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week in Auburn, Cortland, and Ithaca to 40 hours 
per week in Troy. Uniforms and other essential 
equipment are furnished by the employer. 

Watertown reported that crossing duties for- 
merly performed by women are now being carried 
on by male employees. 

Twenty-two women are employed by 15 muni- 
cipalities for general police duty. They work on 
a full-time basis and receive salaries ranging 
from $800 per year in Hornell to $4,238 in Long 
Beach. 

Four municipalities reported that matron serv- 
ice in their cities is provided on a part-time basis. 

—Police Bureau News 


Bloomington, Ind., Award Ceremony 

Bloomington, Ind., first-place winner in Group 
8 (25,000 to 50,000 population) in the IACP Traf- 
fic Law Enforcement Award competition, re- 
ceived its plaque recently from Maj. Robert A. 
O’Neal, who represented the Association. 





The award was presented in the presence of 
the Bloomington Traffic Commission. In the 
picture are, left to right, Capt. Charles S. Fox, 
traffic director; Major O’Neal, and Chief John 


V. Axsom. 


TRUCKERS TO POLICE TURNPIKE 

Tighter enforcement of safe driving practices 
on the part of truck drivers on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike through a 57-car civilian road patrol, 
first of its kind in the nation, is being set up by 
34 trucking companies using the 325-mile super- 
highway. 

The road patrol was arranged at a conference 
of safety experts held under auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Motor Truck Association. 

Seventy-four persons were killed on the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike in 1952, an all-time high, it 
was reported. 

The new cooperative patrol program, covering 
all trucks operating on the turnpike, will replace 
an existing private patrol which has operated on 
the toll road for the past few years. 

—Automotive News 
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THE CONFERENCE CALENDAR 





(Officers and members of police organizations 
are invited to inform IACP Headquarters of their 
annual meetings so that they may be listed in this 
column. Information should include dates and 
place, with name of the headquarters hotel.) 


Apr. 10-11—Colorado Sheriffs Association an- 
nual meeting, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

Apr. 23-25—Missouri Peace Officers Association 
annual meeting, Colonial Hotel, Spring- 
field, Mo. 

May 12-14—Peace Officers’ Association of the 
State of California annual meeting, San 
Jose, Calif. 

June 5-6—Washington Association of Chiefs of 
Police annual meeting, Longview, Wash. 

July 27-29—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Asso- 
ciation annual meeting, Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading, Pa. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 3—Fraternal Order of Police, Grand 
Lodge, annual meeting, Roney Plaza Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

Sept. 13-17—International Association of Chiefs 
of Police, 60th annual conference, De- 
troit, Mich. 

Sept. 14-15—Iowa State Policemen’s Association 
annual meeting, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Oct. 19-23—National Safety Congress and Ex- 
position, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 








“No Parking” Regulations 
' Speed Traffic Flow in Cities 


“No Parking” regulations on the main streets 
in downtown business districts of many cities ex- 
pedite the flow of traffic, according to the Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials. 

By banning curb parking in the downtown 
area, the movement of public transportation ve- 
hicles, as well as private motor cars and trucks, 
can be speeded up considerably, it has been found. 

In a recent traffic survey of “no parking” prac- 
tices in 36 cities, 34 of the cities reported some 
kind of “no parking” regulation on important 
traffic streets in their downtown business areas. 


BLOODHOUNDS 


Trained mantrailers, puppies,and 
bred Matrons 





We Guarantee Safe Delivery 


Arthur N. Jennison, Sheriff 
Keene, N. H. Tel. 100 or 239-W 
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Air Survey Trips Aid Indiana 
In Policing Rural Traffic 


Indiana’s rural traffic problems are being at- 
tacked from a new angle by Frank A. Jessup, 
superintendent of the Indiana State Police. He is 
spending weekends and occasional week days soar- 
ing over the main thoroughfares of the state in 
the department airplane, studying vehicular 
volume and flow. 

Superintendent Jessup believes this will be of 
great benefit when warmer weather brings 
heavier travel. Within a few hours hundreds of 
miles of roads are inspected from the air, and the 
information thus obtained is used to increase the 
effectiveness of state police road patrols in rural 
and suburban areas through concentration of 
troopers on high accident frequency stretches. 
Memoranda covering the air observations are for- 
warded from Indianapolis headquarters to dis- 
trict commanding officers. 

Statistical information gleaned from drivers’ 
accident reports and police investigators’ reports 
is presently employed to pin point the state’s high 
accident locations. Air spotting serves to check 
that information and help determine why acci- 
dents are occurring in number in a particular lo- 
cation. 





Supt. Jessup (right) confers with his pilot, 
Trooper Robert H. Myers, before taking off on 
one of his air survey trips. 





“Our goal,” explains Superintendent Jessup, “is 
to make the best possible use of our scanty man- 
power. To accomplish that goal, we are giving 
the most attention to the trouble spots.” He fur- 
ther explained that while traffic is the Number 1 
problem of the state police, the department is also 
required to deal with mounting criminal activity 
and other traffic responsibilities not connected 
directly with road patrol. Truck weighing and 
school bus inspection are two examples of the 
latter. 


New Heads Of Enforcement Units 
Recently Named In Four States 


As this issue of The Police Chief goes to press, 
word is received of the return of Hugh H. Wag- 
goner to his former post as superintendent of the 
Missouri State Highway Patrol. 

Other recent appointments of new state en- 
forcement heads are: 

Illinois—Phil M. Brown, superintendent of the 
Illinois State Police. 

Indiana—Frank Jessup, superintendent of the 
Indiana State Police. 

Montana—Glen Schultz, supervisor of the Mon- 
tana Highway Patrol. 


Statewide Training School For 


Detectives Organized In Jersey 

Howard W. Nugent of Manhattan, former 
deputy chief inspector of the New York Police, 
was recently named co-director of the nation’s 
only school designed exclusively for the training 
of detectives. The unique institution is being 
sponsored as a public service by the County 
Detectives Benevolent Association of New Jersey. 
By arrangement with Public Safety Director John 
B. Keenan, classes will be held twice weekly in the 
Newark Police Academy beginning March 10. 

The appointment of Nugent, who since his re- 
tirement in 1947 has headed the criminal investi- 
gation department of the Pinkerton National De- 
tective Agency, was announced by the school’s 
director Burton B. Turkus of New York, who, as 
Brooklyn assistant district attorney prosecuted 
and convicted Louis ‘‘Lepke” Buchalter and other 
kingpins of Murder, Inc. 

“In obtaining Mr. Nugent as an associate in 
this important education project, we are parti- 
cularly fortunate,” Turkus commented. “Because 
of his background, he’s tailor-made for the post.” 
He added that Nugent “worked closely with me 
during the early stages of the Murder, Inc., in- 
vestigation.” 
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The school’s associate director was on the New 
York State Police faculty for 15 years. The au- 
thor of the New York State Police Evidence Guide, 
he also edited the New York State Police Criminal 
Investigation Bulletin. 

He attended the School of Legal Medicine Semi- 
nar at Harvard’s medical school and, as a key ex- 
ecutive in the Pinkerton organization, has tracked 
down criminals in all parts of the country. 

Turkus and Nugent are now working out the 
curriculum with Joseph Navatto, Jr. of Raritan, 
Somerset county detective chief, who heads the 
education committee. Louis T. Lombardi, of Eliz- 
abeth, Union county prosecutor’s detective chief 
and association president, said that applications 
are already being received. 

The school, Lombardi explained, is open to New 
Jersey detectives on the municipal, county and 
state level. Uniformed men who serve as investi- 
gators for smaller communities are also eligible, 
he said. There will be no tuition fee. 

“Our only aim is to aid the law enforcement 
profession in New Jersey by doing our part in 
providing courses rot obtainable elsewhere,” Lom- 
bardi asserted. 
Eee ll (RE 


COMMISSIONER WM. H. STRINGER 


William H. Stringer, Esq., O. B. E., Commis- 
sioner of the Ontario Provincial Police, died in 
his 66th year at his residence in Toronto, Ontario, 
January 29. 
Born in County Dublin, Ireland, Commissioner 
Stringer came to Canada in 1903. He joined the 
Toronto municipal police 
force in 1909, and the fol- 
lowing year joined the On- 
tario Provincial Police. Ap- 
pointed head of the Crimi- 
nal Investigation Branch of 
that department in 1933, he 
was selected to succeed the 
late Major General Victor 
.Williams as head of the On- 
tario provincial police force 
in 1939. 
; In that post Commission- 

Wm. H. Stringer er Stringer executed the du- 
ties of office in a kindly and judicious manner 
which endeared him to police officers throughout 
the province and the Dominion. The quiet-spoken 
Commissioner was methodical in everything, an 
attribute which his colleagues said accounted for 
his enviable record in solving crimes. A man of 
great tact and firmness as well as vision, he was 
highly respected by the men under his command 
and the public had high confidence in his ability. 
During his administration the Ontario Provincial 
Police was expanded and its responsibilities great- 
ly increased. 
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For his services during wartime he was award- 
ed the Order of the British Empire in November, 
1943. 


Commissioner Stringer was an active, ardent 
member of the International Association of Chiefs 
of Police and has not only contributed generously 
and effectively his services to general committee 
and conference activities but was in large measure 
responsible for growth of the IACP State and 
Provincial Section, of which he was regional chair- 
man for many years. 


T. P. Sullivan Named Governor's 


Administrative Assistant In Illinois 

T. P. Sullivan, former director of the Illinois 
State Department of Public Safety and past presi- 
dent, of the IACP, has been named by Governor 
Stratton to serve as his administrative assistant. 


In this post he will serve as liaison with the 
welfare and penal departments of the state and 
act in an advisory capacity on matters pertaining 
to state institutions and other state departments. 


Mr. Sullivan’s police career began in 1912 when 
he joined the Springfield department. He organ- 
ized and headed that department’s bureau of iden- 
tification and later became its chief. He left that 
post to organize the state bureau of identification 
and investigation and to become head of the parole 
agency. He then became superintendent of state 
police and organized the state department of pub- 
lic safety, which he directed for several years. 


Northwestern To Repeat 


Prosecutors’ Short Course 
Northwestern University School of Law will 
conduct a Short Course for Prosecuting Attorneys 
from August 3 through August 7. The course 
will be open to prosecuting attorneys in the United 
States, Canada and other countries of the Western 
Hemisphere. This course, according to the Uni- 
versity, will have a three-fold objective: (1) to 
acquaint prosecutors with the possibilities of the 
application of scientific methods to criminal in- 
vestigations and prosecutions, (2) to offer in- 
struction upon a number of important legal prob- 
lems and trial techniques, and (3) to provide a 
forum for the mutual exchange of information 
by the attending prosecutors. 


Attendance will be restricted to attorneys hold- 
ing federal or state office as prosecutor or assist- 
ant prosecutor. The fee for the course is $75.00. 


Further information about the Course may be 
obtained by writing to the Secretary, North- 
western University School of Law, Lake Shore 
Drive and Chicago Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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THE New FLETCHER Universal GUN HOLDER LOCK 






FOR POLICE CARS 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder has been designed to 
permit police a Safe and Practical method for locking their 
gun in a ready-to-use position on their car. This Unit can 
be adjusted to hold all types of Shotguns, Rifles and Sub- 
machine Guns. The Fletcher Gun Holder is equipped 
with a paracentric key lock. 


The Gun cannot be removed until the lock is opened 
with the proper key. For immediate use, the automatic 
release permits the driver, or assisting officer, to have the 
Gun ready for instant action. The Holder is easily in- 
stalled and comes complete with locking holder, gun 
butt socket for the car floor, and a steel mounting bracket. 


The NEW Fletcher Gun Holder is constructed of dura- 
ble aluminum alloy with steel and brass fittings, and 
includes a nationally advertised pin tumbler lock. Has 
baked, wrinkle-finished black enamel with thick felt pro- 
tector for gun contact. All metal parts are rust-proof. 
Write for prices and descriptive circular No. FGH-51, No 
obligation. 


Federal 1/2" Caliber 


NON-EXPLOSIVE “oe 
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WYa" Col. SHELLS AND CARIRIDOES Federal Tear Gas Products have been used by 
law Enforcement Agencies for more than 30 years. 








SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE 


SHORT RANGE GAS CARTRIDGE 
or PARACHUTE FLARE SHELL 


FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE 








They have found that Gas provides a practical and 
safe method for driving criminals and insane persons 
into the open, from their barricade locations. The 
Federal 1%" Caliber Gas Gun, combined with the 
Flite-Rite Gas Projectile, are recommended for these 
dangerous drive-out assignments and arrest. 


The Spedeheat Projectile also Triple-Chaser and 
Jumbo Spedeheat Grenades, are available for dis- 
persing unruly groups, with VISIBLE Federal Gas. 


OTHER FEDERAL PRODUCTS include Gas 
Masks, Colts Revolvers, Submachine Guns, Rifles, 
Shotguns, Ammunition, Friskers, Billies, Handcuffs, 
Leg-irons, Spot-lights, Fingerprint Equipment and 





numerous other Specialized Law Enforcement equip- Triple-Chaser 


ment and products. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE AND PRICES ON THESE ITEMS—NO OBLIGATION 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. P.O. BOX 268, PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 





Gas Grenade 
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for purpose and quality 


BADGE and CROWN, both are prized possessions, yet standards 
of value are measured in different ways. To the king his crown 
is a possession of untold value and historical significance. To you, 
your badge is without question a prized possession that reflects 
personal achievement for you. Your badge has a special meaning 
to you:— it stands for honesty, authority, and devotion to duty. 


If your badge isa BLACKINTON BADGE you realize true quality 
and you know that your badge is the finest. But if you are one of 
the few not wearing a BLACKINTON BADGE you've missed a lot 
in personal satisfaction. Ask to see BLACKINTON BADGES the next 
time your equipment supplier calls. He will gladly show you the 
true quality and outstanding appearance of BAACKINTON BADGES. 


BLACKINTON BADGES sparkle with quality. 


BLACKINTON 


Vv. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC., ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 





Blackinton Police and Fire Badges are sold 
throughout the United States and Canada, 
exclusively through authorized equipment suppliers. 

















